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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OTHING has happened during the week at Port Arthur, 
except, indeed, more slaughter, some of the details of 

which are very horrible, the mines literally blowing the 
assailants into fragments; but great events have occurred 














around Liao-yang. General Kuropatkin has not been able to | 
defend that place, which, with all its elaborate fortifications, | 


has been carried after a series of engagements in which the 
Japanese have triumphed. The account of the battle by the 
Times correspondent in Friday’s issue shows it to have been 
the most desperate engagement since the American Civil War. 


The Russian defeat so far has been severe and disastrous; | 


but the Japanese have not been able to surround their enemies 
as they hoped, or to prevent them crossing the river Tai-tse on 
the road to Mukden. General Kuropatkin, once convinced that 
Liao-yang was untenable, sent the greater portion of his army 
—say one hundred and twenty thousand men—to the north 
towards Mukden, covering the retreat by a series of engage- 
ments, in which his rearguard suffered frightfully, as well as 
the Japanese. The slaughter, indeed, has been prodigious, 
so much so that neither side will acknowledge the full truth. 
It is probable that at least fifty thousand men have fallen 
within twenty square miles, the Japanese attacking “ with 
ferocious courage,” and the Russians resisting them with their 
historical endurance. General Kuroki, who is also across the 
Tai-tse, is endeavouring, by a rapid march towards Mukden, to 
arrest the Russian retreat ; but his men are exhausted by eight 
days’ fighting, and the roads are hardly passable for artillery. 
On Friday morning he was reported twenty-seven miles east 
of Kuropatkin, while Oku’s army was twenty miles to the west. 
This looks as if the Japanese were preparing for enveloping 
operations at Mukden similar to those at Liao-yang. 


Immense discussion is going on among experts, not as to 
the defeat of Kuropatkin, which is admitted on all hands, but 
as to its extent. The balance of evidence is that it has been 
nearly, but not quite, complete. As the Russian General 
himself says, he has “extricated” a large army, which, with 
most of its guns and stores destroyed, and after sacrifices in men 
roughly estimated at thirty thousand, is retreating through 
Mukden to Tie-ling, on the road to Kharbin, where he has 
a fortified position. His centre and flanks are incessantly 
attacked by the three armies under Generals Kuroki, Nodzu, 
and Oku, the roads are morasses, his supplies are running 
short; and though the Japanese are exhausted by eight days’ 
fighting, they press on with marvellous endurance. If the 
Russian can defend Tie-ling till reinforcements arrive, he may 
reform, or, as his officers say, “reconcentrate,” his beaten 
army; but if he cannot, he must flee on to Kharbin, more 
than two hundred miles distant, with the Japanese still 
pressing on his rear. In that event his army will be 








stores burnt at Liao-yang, where the troops are short of food, 
and operations hindered by red-tape departmental regula- 
tions. In the Japanese army there may be casualties, but 
there is no bungling. 


Neither Russia nor Japan, it is clear, expects mediation, or 
desires it, and the symptoms indicate that none of the neutral 
Powers see their way to offer it. Little tentatives are put 
forward, such as the absurd suggestion that Japan, receiving 
Korea and Saghalien, should surrender Manchuria to Russia ; 
or M. de Lanessan’s proposal of Wednesday, that France and 
Great Britain should instigate Germany and America, of all 
the Powers in the world, to step forward as arbitrators, though 
Japan, as M. de Lanessan must know, distrusts Germany, and 
America dislikes her. If any such scheme were in con- 


| templation, Great Britain, as the ally of Japan, and France, 


as the ally of Russia, would be the natural Powers to offer 
themselves; but there is, we may rely on it, no such inter- 
ference under official discussion. It is useless to mediate 
unless both combatants are willing, and they are not yet 
sufficiently exhausted for such willingness to be genuine. It 
is, of course, lamentable that a hundred thousand lives should 
be sacrificed in a series of bloody engagements, but to say 
that the loss of half that number of lives will cripple either 
contestant is rhetorical exaggeration. Both live under the 
conscription, and while the conscription works no loss. of 
life will of itself incline a great State to peace. It is when 
the conscription threatens to cease to draw, as it did in France 
in 1815, that great military States feel the terrible loss of life 
caused by a protracted war. Before that it is the philan- 
thropists and the statists who are really moved. 


A correspondent of the Times at Tokio tells a remarkable 
story. Three hundred years ago a member of the Tokugawa 
clan received from his father the province of Owari, and a 
number of little statues of horses cast in gold. He was 
directed to preserve them until some national emergency 
arose; and though feudalism fell in 1874, and the house of 
Owari became comparatively poor, its successive heads 
religiously obeyed the order of their ancestor until a short 
period ago. Then the family, believing that the emergency had 
arisen, transferred the secret hoard, £100,000, to the national 
Treasury, afterwards publicly informing their ancestor’s 
spirit that the trust had been faithfully performed. The 
patriotism of the act strikes the correspondent; but we are not 
sure that the secrecy maintained for ages, the absolute honesty 
of ten successive generations, and the absence even of the 
wish to increase the trust by investment are not better clues to 
the national character. A British family might have carried 
out a trust as loyally, though it would have questioned at 
heart the right of the “dead hand”; but it would have 
boasted of the trust, and, having sold the gold horses, would 
have spent the interest on itself, keeping only the principal 
for the State’s need. 


The Russian cruisers ‘Smolensk’ and ‘Petersburg’ wore 
sighted on Monday in the territorial waters off Zanzibar by- 
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a German steamer. Early on Tuesday morning the British 
cruiser ‘Forte’ came up with them, and presented the British 
demand and the instructions of their own Government that 
they should forthwith cease to interfere with neutral shipping. 
The Russian vessels announced that they would proceed at 
once to Europe, and left in company with a German collier, 
while the ‘ Forte’s’ launch remained behind to observe them. 
The incident is now closed, for it is difficult to imagine that 
there can be any further irregularity in this particular case, 
and we trust the Russian Government will be able and willing 
to exercise sufficient control over their fleet to prevent a recur- 
rence of a similar difficulty. The incident shows, among 
other things, how difficult it is to locate vessels at sea. The 
British cruisers have been a fortnight on the search, in spite 
of the fact that the high seas could be ruled out of the quest 
for vessels which had to keep in touch with colliers. 


The Tibetan Expedition will, it is stated, leave Lhasa about 
the 15th inst., the Government being afraid that residence 
through the terrible winter of those high lands might involve 
insuperable difficulties in the way of supply. As we under- 
stand the situation, the Tibetans are still sullenly obstinate 
about the Treaty, but they concede a clause or two, and are 
considering a proposal to pay the indemnity by instalments. 
The terms of the Treaty are still not stated, but it would 
seem that we ask fora kind of Free-trade at one designated 
market, and probably for permission to communicate with 
Lhasa through a native Envoy. We may, too, obtain informa- 
tion in future through the Chinese Amban, who has evidently 
recovered much of his authority, and who poses as entirely 
friendly to our interests. We take it that he is opposed 
to Russian influence in Tibet, and that what with the 
Japanese victories and the recovery in Pekin of a certain inde- 
pendence, all Russian intrigue will for a time be paralysed. 
That and a degree of respect for our tributaries seem to be 
the main results of an expedition which can otherwise hardly 
be called successful. We have entered Lhasa, no doubt, but 
we have not entered the Palace-Monastery, which, as appears 
from every fresh narrative of the correspondents, not only 
dominates but overshadows the not extensive city. Lhasa, in 
auctioneers’ language, is “a Palace with appurts.,” and into 
the Palace even Colonel Younghusband has not been admitted. 


The German Emperor, watching the contest in the Far 
East, is still intent on increasing his war-fleet, and extending 
the influence of his Empire as a “ world-Power.” In a speech 
which he made at Hamburg on Tuesday at a dinner given 
him by the Senate he expressed his pleasure at the fleet 
which the people had given him after eight years of refusals, 
but called it only “the kernel of a fleet,” adding: “The 
German nation has the right to maintain the Navy and the 
Army which it requires for the maintenance of its interests, 
and no one would desire to prevent it from developing these 
defences in accordance with its own wish and will.” Has 
anybody expressed any such desire? The most that has been 
said is that if an immensely strong Power on the North Sea 
increases its Navy without any visible necessity for such 
increase, other Powers whose coasts also are washed by the 
North Sea will do well to follow its example. Otherwise when 
quarrels arise they may not be able to keep the peace which 
is, of course, the first object of the German Emperor, though 
expansion in Turkey, Brazil, and China may be among his 
minor aspirations. 





The future marriage of the German Crown Prince, which 
has been a matter of great anxiety to the Imperial Court and 
the people of Germany, has been somewhat unexpectedly 
settled. The Emperor took the occasion of a festival which 
he attended in Schleswig-Holstein to announce that his son 
had betrothed himself to the Duchess Cecilia, sister of the 
reigning Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Report 
speaks well of the young Duchess, who is only eighteen; and 
as she is a German Princess, a descendant of the worshipped 
Queen Louise of Prussia, and connected with the reigning 
families of Russia and Denmark, as well as with the ex-Royal 
Family of Hanover, the alliance is popular throughout 
Germany. To outsiders its great interest consists in the fact 
that the Crown Prince, who will one day play so important a 
part in European politics, is to be married—next spring— 
within the caste, and will from that period be more visible to 


ee) 
he is little known, but he is believed in Berlin to have ability 
and a character; .and the rumour that he is an absolutist 
probably signifies only that he is a Hohenzollern. Francis 
Joseph of Austria was once the strongest of absolutists and 
is said still to believe in that theory of government; but he 
has made a good many concessions in his lifetime, ang in 
Hungary is strictly constitutional. 


The fissure between the Clericals and Anti-Clericals in 
France grows wider. The Cabinet has apparently been 
convinced by the departmental elections that the people 
approve the Anti-Clerical policy ; and at Auxerre on Sunday 
last the Premier, M. Combes, made some definite promises 
of action. He intended during next Session to propose 
an Income-tax, a Bill for old-age pensions, and a measure 
separating Church and State, and would introduce hig 
schemes in that order. It is suggested, therefore, that he 
fears defeat on the last-named; but we fancy he has a 
more subtle motive for delay. He knows that his party 
is acutely desirous of Disestablishment, especially if it ig 
managed in a decorous and kindly way, as he promises it 
shall be; and he therefore decides to put forward his less 
popular measures first. There will be bitter resistance to the 
Income-tax, and the idea of pensions for old artisans frightens 
many moderate men; and M. Combes therefore tells hig 
followers thatif they turn him out oneither of the first two plans, 
of which one is needed to fill the Treasury and the other to 
placate the Socialists, they will lose the third, on which their 
hearts are set. We have discussed the wisdom of his speech 
elsewhere, and need only say here that, from his point of view, 
it is a bold one, and while moderate in its treatment of details 
—for instance, M. Combes leaves the churches to the priest- 
hood—it indicates a decision to make a final break with all 
the ecclesiastical traditions of France. It will greatly affront 
the religious feeling of all Roman Catholic Frenchmen. 


The Times of Tuesday contains an interesting account 
of the new Technical Institute which has been opened in the 
Transvaal. It attempts to give a thorough technical education, 
so as to fit young men for the mining and engineering profes. 
sions, which are at present the chief occupations of the country. 
The course lasts four years: a general course in mathematics, 
chemistry, geology, and other sciences for the first three 
years, and then a year devoted to special study in mining or 
one of the branches of engineering. The Institute is ulti- 
mately to become a branch of the new Transvaal University, 
when it is founded, and it is hoped that students may come 
from England for post-graduate study, the mining companies 
offering to provide small salaried positions on the mines 
during their stay. It is interesting to note that the nucleus 
of the funds for the enterprise comes from a sum of money 
raised on the Rand before the war for the education of British 
children. We are glad that the Transvaal has made technical 
instruction the subject of its first large educational experi- 
ment. In a utilitarian Colony it is wise to start with the 
practical, for once education in one form is approved, the way 
is open for a wider culture. 


Mr. Alleyne Ireland publishes in the Times of Tuesday a 
lengthy, and on the whole temperate, argument in favour of 
making Burmah a Crown Colony. His first reason for this 
grave change in our policy is that Burmah is in no sense 
Indian, but a Buddhist State of a China-Malay type, and 
that officials filled with Indian experience mistake its neces- 
sities, and especially fail to see the importance of its frontier 
questions. Moreover, he maintains that Burmah is unjustly 
treated when half her revenue is poured into the Indian 
Treasury ; that Imperial interests are neglected because of 
her separation from her natural congeners, the Federated 
Malay States and Singapore; and that a separate and 
powerful State would have a definite and consistent policy, 
now much needed. The proposal is one often mooted in 
Burmah, especially by the mercantile class, which would like 
to exploit the province more rapidly ; but it is, we believe, for 
the present, unwise. The complaint about the revenue might 
be repeated by every province in India, and especially by 
Bengal; but the cost of the Debt, of the Army, and of the 
general government must be provided in the interests of all. 


Mr. Reid, the new Premier of the Australian Common- 
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Government’s policy. He declares that the country wants 
Fiscal peace, and that he intends to respect the wishes of the 
people. After admitting that parties were so equally divided 
as to make a Ministry’s existence dependent solely on the 
sufferance of their opponents, he declared himself quite ready 
to face a Dissolution if necessary. Meanwhile he intended to 
abolish government by caucus and restore old Parliamentary 
methods, and also to attempt to maintain cordial relations 
between the State and Federal Governments, whose interests 
were really identical. For practical measures he proposed 
to proceed with the trans-continental railway to Western 
‘Australia, with the Papuan and Trade-Marks Bills, and to 
attempt to arrive at some economical system of representing 
Australia in England. It isa non-committal policy, contain- 
jng no principles which are likely to split the party; which, 
indeed, is characteristic of Australian politics at present, for 
the differences between parties are almost solely questions of 
detail. Mr. Reid is no doubt right in claiming that he is as 
progressive and democratic in principle as his opponents. We 
may notice incidentally that he strongly defends the British 
refusal to tax the food of the people. 


The new Irish Reform Association, as we anticipated last 
week, has greatly disquieted Irish Unionists. The blessed 
word “devolution,” ordinarily interpreted, can only imply 
the transference of the power to legislate to some elected 
body in Ireland, and in this sense most Unionists seem in- 
clined to take Lord Dunraven’s new propaganda. Since no 
details are forthcoming, it is premature to speculate upon 
how far it justifies Nationalist hopes and Unionist suspicions; 
but it is reported that Sir Antony Macdonnell is not uncon- 
cerned in the “ devolution ” sections of the manifesto. Mean- 
while in West Belfast Captain Smiley, who has been chosen 
by the Unionists to contest the seat on Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
retirement, has emphatically repudiated all connection with the 
policy, declaring that Ireland had her full measure of local 
government already, and that anything more meant boycotting 
and persecution. “Ireland possessed every reasonable facility 
for local administration that was possessed by the cities and 
counties of England, Scotland, and Wales,” 


The Bishop of Worcester contributes a letter to the Times 
of Tuesday which is in many respects the ablest and 
most clear-sighted utterance on the Scottish Church dispute. 
He defines his position clearly as a strong Churchman, and 
one who believes that certain formulae express as well as 
human language can the eternal truths of Christianity. But 
at the same time he sees plainly that any religious community 
must be allowed reasonable liberty of growth. “The standards 
of most creeds being what they are, growth will mean con- 
siderable change in opinion, and ought to mean in due course 
(if standards are to express real convictions) change in 
authoritative standards and constitutions.” The law should, 
therefore, be so amended as to endow a Church with the right 
of progress, though at the same time a community must be 
secured against “passing waves of feeling.” We have dealt 
with this point elsewhere, and need only note that it is a vital 
matter, not only for the United Free Church, but for all 
Churches, that this principle should be finally settled. 

The Trade-Union Congress was opened on Monday at 
Leeds under the presidency of Mr. R. Bell, M.P., four hundred 
and fifty-one delegates being present, representing a member- 
ship of over a million and a half. Mr. Bell in his presidential 
address on Tuesday criticised the Government severely for 
their Chinese labour policy in South Africa, and their Welsh 
Coercion and Licensing Bills at home. They had made no 
attempt at Labour legislation, though there were many urgent 
questions, such as the reform of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and some amendment of the law of trade disputes, which 

deserved attention. The only suggested remedy for the obvious 
ills of the country was Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and this 
was merely a capitalists’ move which would not deceive a 
single working man. The present Government must go, and 
to effect this Trade-Unionists must co-operate with all who had 
the good of the people at heart and were sworn to defend the 
principle of Free-trade. We are glad to see Mr. Bell taking 








so clear-sighted and statesmanlike a view. Protection is, 
indeed, the gravest existing menace to the prospects of 


Free-traders standing shoulder to shoulder. On other points 
in his speech we have commented elsewhere. 


The most interesting discussion at the subsequent proceed- 
ings was concerned with the proposal to create a Minister of 
Industry with Cabinet rank. Mr. Ben Tillett, who moved the 
resolution, declared that such a Minister should have “an 
advisory Board to undertake investigation, conciliation, and 
arbitration in industrial disputes.” The compulsory arbitra- 
tion proposal was, however, strongly opposed, and the resolu- 
tion was defeated by 869,000 votes to 383,000. Mr. Tillett’s 
proposal to invite international representatives to their 
Congresses was also defeated; and, indeed, no feature in the 
discussions was more remarkable than the way in which the 
members kept themselves to points of immediate practical 
importance, and rejected anything which savoured of abstract 
dogma. Among other motions, we may notice unanimous 
protests against conscription and against the admission of 
unskilled foreign labour to British mines, and a number of 
admirable proposals for small reforms in Labour legislation. 
The proceedings, as a whole, have been characterised by 
remarkable moderation and good sense. 


Sir Howard Vincent in a letter to the Times of 
Monday subjects Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Army reorganisation 
scheme to a lengthy examination. With regard to the 
changes in the Regular Army, he thinks them too drastic, and 
incapable of providing for either increased economy or in- 
creased efficiency. But his chief criticism is concerned with 
the proposals relating to the Militia and the Volunteers. 
Reform, and not abolition, he considers the proper course with 
the Militia, which is a cheap force, has an excellent record, 
and might easily be made efficient. He points out that the 
reduction of the nominal establishment of the Volunteers 
means that they cannot be increased except with the consent 
of Parliament, which would be a bar to any rapid or secret 
preparations for defence. The reduction is supposed to mean 
higher efficiency, but it simply means expelling the best 
men and reducing the rest to a stereotyped pattern, which is 
not the idea of a citizen levy. As our readers are aware, we 
thoroughly agree with Sir Howard Vincent that the road to 
reform lies through a general system of training boys and 
young men to arms, and a greater generosity on the Govern- 
ment’s part in connection with the expenses of drill and 
shooting, rather than through the transformation of the 
Volunteers into an imitation of a second-rate Regular Army. 


One of the most remarkable voyages ever undertaken 
has just been safely completed. On May 2lst, 1900, Captain 
Voss, a native of British Columbia, set out from that 
colony in a two-and-a-half-ton canoe, built by a Red 
Indian and fitted with three masts and a leaden keel, 
He sailed first to Fiji, and then to Sydney, in which run 
he lost his only companion. Coasting round Australia, he 
crossed the Indian Ocean, and called at the chief South 
African ports. He then crossed the South Atlantic to 
Pernambuco, where he had a short illness, and finally made 
his way to Ramsgate, where he arrived on Friday week. 
Captain Voss has invented a patent sea-anchor, which, he 
claims, enabled him to live through some heavy ocean gales; 
but no device can make his performance other than a marvel 
of courage and endurance. Deep-sea voyaging in a frail 
craft might enable one to taste some of the delights and fears, 
and understand the achievements, of the early adventurers ; 
but most men would hold the experience too dearly bought. 


We are glad to note that the Home Secretary has appointed 
a Committee to “report upon the circumstances of the con- 
victions of Mr. Adolf Beck in 1896 and 1904.” The members 
are the Master of the Rolls, as chairman, Sir Spencer 
Walpole, and Sir John Edge, late Chief Justice of the North- 
West Provinces. The selection seems to us a judicious one, 
for Sir Richard Henn Collins is one of the ablest and fairest 
of living lawyers; and of the other two, one is familiar with 
the Indian Penal Code, which makes provision for the very 
circumstance which is Mr. Beck’s chief grievance, and the 
other is a distinguished retired official, who is unconnected 
with any Government Department. We trust that the terms 
of their reference are sufficiently wide to embrace the conduct 
of the Home Office after the conviction in 1896, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—__<——— 
THE NEW POWER. 


5 lage political results of this war must be great, what- 
ever its immediate fortunes. It is improbable that 
Russia will escape grave political changes ; but even if she 
does, the fear of Russia, which for half-a-century has 
weighed upon the nations of Europe, must be materially 
lightened. The soldiers of Russia are numerous, and have 
shown throughout this campaign all their traditionary 
devotion ; but it is obvious that her military organisation, 
considered as a scientific one intended for conquest, is not 
so strong as it has been believed to be. She has no right 
to the claim, which the autocracy has made for so long, of 
being always ready for battle, and her officers, though 
splendidly brave, are probably inferior in resource and 
energy to those of Central Europe or the Western Powers, 
or of the Japanese. The initiative is crushed out of 
them by the very strength of the machine which they 
are compelled to obey, and which in crushing individual 
thought and hopefulness drives them to seek in pleasure 
a refuge from despondency. Russia, it is clear, can be 
beaten when once her armies are off their own ground; 
and formidable as she always must remain while her 
soldiers obey, the charm of invincibleness, which takes 
the heart out of enemies, has for the moment passed away. 
Moreover, the task before her must for some years to come 
constitute a preoccupation. Looking at the position, not 
like the “dreamers of the West,” but as any sane Russian 
must look, it is obvious that if the war continues, her 
whole strength must be employed for years to secure what 
at the best can be only a partial victory. If, on the other 
hand, she makes peace, the energy of her governing 
bureaucracy must be devoted to reorganisation. A new 
fleet has to be built, manned, and taught by experience 
the lessons which cannot be learned at Kronstadt, or even 
in the Black Sea. The Army must be provided with 
better officers, must be made more mobile, and must be 
trained to think a little as well as to obey. All these 
operations take time, a process of education, and a supply 
of money which, though Russia is richer than the world 
imagines, can only be created by financial ability of a 
kind which “the system” is not well fitted to develop. 
Quarrelling with all the Jews in the world, for instance, 
is not wholesome work for a great Treasury. To say, 
as has been said, that Russia will for the next 
generation be a negligible quantity is, in the absence 
of revolution, mere foolishness; but that she will 
weigh less in the politics of the world is, we venture to 
believe, quite certain. The spell which has paralysed 
diplomatists even more than peoples for the moment has 
snapped, and we shall find that the relations of all States 
to each other have been perceptibly modified. This will 
be the case even if there is no internal outbreak ; while if 
there is, and its result is any permanent diminution of 
Russian force, the external politics of Europe will of 
necessity all be rearranged. Think, to take only one 
small example, what it would mean to all the Baltic 
Powers to feel that they had no longer a potential master 
in St. Petersburg. 


This change, however, great as it is, is not the greatest. 
There is no longer any doubt that a new Power of the 
first magnitude has arisen on the edge of Eastern Asia. 
Its rise has been almost miraculously rapid, for though 
everybody is recalling premonitions which might have 
taught us all something, a truth in politics is not a truth 
until it has been realised and acknowledged. Japan has 
sprung to the front in less than half a generation. The 
experts of the Continent, political, military, and diplomatic, 
who have for months refused to believe what to them 
all was most unwelcome, now accept the evidence, and 
in a tone of resignation, which would be comic if it 
did not mean so much, admit that they have been 
lacking in knowledge as well as imagination. The 
Power which can place half-a-million of men upon a 
mainland separated from it by the sea, which can main- 
tain successfully a siege like that of Sebastopol, and defeat 
great European armies in battles which rival in magnitude 
and in slaughter those of Napoleon with the Russians, or 
of the Germans with the French, cannot be characterised 


braggart State. Success on the battlefield appeals to the 
statesmen of the Continent as it can appeal only to those 
who control conscript armies, while the soldiers around 
them regard one quality which the war has revealed in the 
Japanese with an admiration not untinged with fear. The 
Japanese officer can call on his men after a bloody battle 
with a confidence which even conquerors like Napoleon 
only secured after a long career of victory. Whether their 
courage is inherent in their race—which has a thread in 
it other than Mongolian—or whether it arises from the 
absence in them of any creed which makes death alarming 
or whether their love for Japan has risen in the course 
of centuries into a furious passion, or whether all these 
peculiarities act together, the fact remains that the Japanese 
Army is composed of the kind of men who in other armieg 
volunteer for forlorn hopes. The Russian officers, them. 
selves commanding men of singular courage and endurance 
profess themselves amazed by the daring of the J apanese, 
and sometimes give utterance to the half-treasonable 
doubt whether such men can be defeated by any troops 
in the world. The new Power is, in fact, acknow. 
ledged to be one of the first class, far-seeing, resolute, and 
possessed of immense resources for battle, and with that 
acknowledgment the bottom falls out of many of the 
data of European diplomacy. In a very short time the 
Japanese Fleet may be made, its advantages of position 
being considered, the strongest on the Pacific; and even 
as itis, the current of the action of European Powers 
towards the States on the North Pacific will be abruptly 
arrested. Who is to seize the Eastern Archipelago, now 
the object of so many ambitions, if Japan remarks: “No! 
that is part of my reversionary heritage”? Who is to 
dictate to China if Japan prohibits ? The Frenclimen who 
say that Indo-China is in danger from Tokio may be talking 
nonsense, but it is certain that if Japan claims Siam as an 
ally, Siam will not be invaded, and the grand idea of the 
French colonising party, which is, to speak plainly, the 
absorption of Siam and Yunnan, will not be realised. Japan 
may not be able to rule China, as those who believe in the 
“yellow peril” think that she will, for the pride of an 
ancient Empire may forbid, and the Chinese governing 
classes may have gone too rotten to be regenerated; but the 
protection of China from disintegration has already become 
a Japanese interest of the fundamental kind, for though 
her first necessity is room to expand, and China cannot find 
her that room, her second necessity is economic prosperity, 
and her own idea is that prosperity will come from a virtual, 
though not official, monopoly of the Chinese market. She 
will have no necessity to close ports while she can undersell 
competitors. Japan, once left at peace, will be an energetic 
trading Power, will produce a great merchant fleet, if only 
to feed her Navy, and will regard the Pacific as we think of 
the Atlantic, as her own waterway. That in such circum- 
stances she should regard a contemptuous exclusion from 
the American Pacific States, from British Columbia, and 
from Australia with anything but angry annoyance seems 
to us impossible ; and an annoyed Japan will be a weighty 
factor in the arrangements of the Eastern world. Japan 
no doubt may honestly intend to make her civilisation 
solidly Western, and to be admitted in all respects, 
benevolence included, as one of the Western Powers; 
but to claim the privileges of a corporation, if you sacri- 
fice yourself for its interests, is only human. ‘The 
meekest Christians are impatient of insult, and the last 
of the Christian virtues which Japan will display will 
be humility. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


R. J. A. SPENDER’S aarticle in the current 
Bi. Contemporary Review, “The Survival of the 
Government,” is full of shrewd observations on the 
political situation. No Liberal journalist has watched 
the recent course of political events with such minute 
and unremitting care, or is so well able to divest him- 
self of opinions which have not been tested by events. 
We question, indeed, whether there are many supporters 
of the Government who, if they spoke their full minds, 
would not pass very much the same criticisms on the 
action of their leader. Very few of them can really 
like the position in which Mr. Balfour has placed them. 
Are they Protectionists? They cannot but wish that 
the Prime Minister were openly on their side. Are they 
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Retaliators? They must regret that their policy has not 
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been given a more definite shape, and put more on a level 
with that which has the advantage of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
advocacy. Are they Free-fooders? They must at times 
wonder how Mr. Balfour’s avowed intentions are to be 
carried out, and yet no penal duty be placed on our 
greatest imports. The Prime Minister’s management of 
the House of Commons during the past Session has 
undoubtedly kept his party, or rather his majority, 
together. But it may be doubted whether any section 
of Unionists have quite the same devotion to this great 
end as Mr. Balfour. To them—at least, to all but a 
few party managers—it is only a means, a very im- 
ortant and essential means, it is true, but still a means. 
The end is Protection, or the maintenance of the Union, 
or Army reform, or a spirited foreign policy, or the 
exclusion of aliens, or the preservation of Church schools. 
But to Mr. Balfour to keep the party together seems to be 
an end in itself. He stands to the ordinary Unionist as 
the maker of a telescope stands to the astronomer. The 
instrument is indispensable for the examination of the 
heavens, but what the maker cares for is that it should 
be ready for the investigator’s eye. The policy of the 
Unionist party may be this or that; what Mr. Balfour 
seeks is that the party shall be ready for whatever use it 
may hereafter be put to. 

Has a Prime Minister a right to adopt such a policy as 
this? Mr. Spender is clear that he has not. “ Mr. 
Balfour’s theory that the Prime Minister may have 
unsettled opinions or unascertainable opinions upon a 
subject which has broken his Cabinet, which must be the 
chief issue at the next Election, and which is in the mean- 
time keeping the country in an unceasing ferment, would 
be fatal to honest politics if it were admitted.” As 
applied to actual facts this is quite true. But it is Mr. 
Chamberlain rather than Mr. Balfour who has made it 
true. The proper course would have been for Mr. Cham- 
berlain either to have waited to begin his propaganda 
until the Dissolution of Parliament, or, if he had been 
unable to put this restraint upon himself, to have resigned 
office before he made his first speech at Birmingham. 
Then he would have resigned because he and the Prime 
Minister did not agree. As it was, he only resigned when 
the Prime Minister had already provisionally accepted 
Protection, and when both were of opinion that his propa- 
ganda would be more successful if its author were out of 
office. Let us suppose that this policy had been followed 
on another question on which Unionists are of two minds, 
and that Mr. Wyndham had resigned office, with the full 
consent of Mr. Balfour, in order to promote the 
concession of a Roman Catholic University to Ireland. 
Would the Unionist party have thought itself fairly 
treated? The only reason why Mr. Balfour’s ambiguous 
action on the Fiscal question has been tolerated by his 
followers is that they think that it will help on a revolu- 
tion to which the greater number of them are already 
committed. 

We are inclined to think that on the question of Army 
reform Mr. Spender lets Mr. Balfour off too easily. None 
of the excuses which are offered for his action on the 
Fiscal question can be of any avail here. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's position was the ordinary one of a Minister 
coming forward with proposals to meet a need which his 
predecessors in office had tried, and failed, to meet. The 
very fact that they had so failed was the complete justifica- 
tion of his determination to meet Parliament with a new 
scheme. He had been placed at the War Office for the 
express purpose of preparing such a scheme,—chosen for the 
work on the score of his reputation as a serious thinker on 
Army problems. When he laid his plan before the Cabinet 
the Prime Minister's duty was plain. He had first of all 
to make up his own mind on the merits of the plan. In 
the end, the Prime Minister is responsible for all that the 
Government does, and the only justification he can offer 
for having no decided policy on the matters submitted 
to him is that he thinks them of such secondary moment 
that they may properly be left to the departmental 
Minister. It cannot be pleaded that Army reform is one 
of these secondary questions. Mr. Arnold-Forster submits 
a case, and a method of treating it. The case is that the 
Army is practically worthless. Neither Regulars nor 
Auxiliaries are fit for the work they have to do. Mr. 
Balfour would have had a perfect right to say: ‘1 am not 
satisfied that the state of the Army is what you describe it, 





and until I am satisfied on this point you must administer 
the Army on the present lines.’ It would then have been 
for Mr. Arnold-Forster to decide whether to continue in 
office on this disabling condition. Again, Mr. Balfour 
might have accepted Mr. Arnold-Forster’s diagnosis, and 
rejected the remedies he proposed to apply. He might 
have said : ‘I agree with you that the Army is not at all 
what it must be if it is to do the work which the nation 
requires of it. But there I stop. I cannot believe that 
the prescription you offer will do the patient any good, 
and if you remain in office, it must be on the understanding 
that you will suspend the publication of your proposals 
until you have succeeded in convincing me of their 
value.” It would then have been for Mr. Arnold- 
Forster to consider whether he could do more to further 
his policy in office than in opposition. Mr. Balfour 
took neither of these courses. He allowed Mr. Arnold- 
Forster to lay his scheme before the Cabinet, and 
then, as is supposed, allowed Mr. Brodrick and Lord 
Lansdowne to mutilate it. If they had merely stated their 
reasons for rejecting Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals, and 
asked the Cabinet to pass judgment on the rival projects 
—the old and the new—submitted to it by their respec- 
tive authors, Mr. Balfour would have had ample material 
for forming his judgment,—a judgment which would in 
its turn have led to the resignation either of Mr. Brodrick 
or Mr. Arnold-Forster. As it is, we have neither Mr. 
Brodrick’s nor Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plan, but one from 
which essential particulars of each have been left out. In 
the end, all that Mr. Arnold-Forster has accomplished is 
to threaten every branch of the Army with destructive 
changes, while maintaining impenetrable silence as to the 
improvements which he hopes some day to give in return. 
If this is how Mr. Balfour handles questions with which, 
as Lord Esher assures us, he is exceptionally familiar, 
what can be expected of him in reference to those Fiscal 
matters on which he speaks as a philosopher rather than 
as an expert? If Mr. Balfour were not there, we might 
at least hope for a Minister who would think the Army of 
sufficient importance to be the subject of immediate legis- 
lation. As it is, we seem likely to remain without an 
Army as long as we remain without a Fiscal policy,—and 
for much the same reason. 


Mr. Spender gives one most reassuring piece of advice 
to the Opposition. For the present all that it can do 
is to wait. Nothing that it can do seems likely to 
hasten the Dissolution, and Ministerial defeats are of no 
value except so far as they bring the Dissolution nearer. 
In the meantime, says Mr. Spender, there is nothing for 
it but to “put away all schemes for the formation of 
Governments which are yet in the future.” That un- 
doubtedly is a self-denying ordinance. Personalities are 
always more interesting than principles, and the question 
who will fill this or that office has an undying charm for 
the political seer. But in the present condition of the 
Liberal party they are more than commonly dangerous. 
They call attention to the fact that the party has no leader, 
and that without a leader it is very difficult for it to have 
a policy. Policies, in the plural, it may have, because in 
a leaderless party one man is as good as another, and has 
the same right to say what he thinks the party ought to 
do when it comes into power. But these individual 
policies tell us little or nothing about the party policy. 
The framing of it must be a work of selection,—of 
taking out from among a multiplicity of inconsistent 
proposals the few which can be submitted to the nation 
with a good chance of acceptance. That work only a 
single leader can perform. It would be an immense ad- 
vantage to the Opposition if it possessed such a leader, 
if only because he would reassure minds shaken by the 
wild talk of irresponsible aspirants ; but as it does not, it 
may be thankful that there is work for it to do even in 
his absence. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CONFLICT 
IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 


T is now nearly six weeks since the decision of the 
House of Lords caused such widespread confusion in 

the Scotch Churches. In the great surprise which followed 
the judgment there was naturally a good deal of angry 
comment; but now that Scotland has had time to reflect 
a little on the consequences, the air is clearing, and we 
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think we can discern signs of a more accommodating spirit 
in both parties. The exact nature of the decision of the 
Lords is still very widely misunderstood. Many people 
have written and talked as if the Lord Chancellor had 
laid down ex cathedrd what the Free Church must believe, 
and had promised the full penalties of the law if this 
creed were departed from by a hair’s-breadth. As a 
matter of fact, the question at issue was simply: “ Which 
body is the Free Church, and therefore entitled to the 

roperty held in the name of the Free Church?” The 
Fords answered this question in favour of the appellants. 
The ground of their decision was the fact that the 
United Free Church had relinquished the Establishment 
principle. This was the only ground common to the 
five Law Lords composing the majority; the other, or 
doctrinal, ground—viz., the more liberal ideas on Pre- 
destination accepted by the United Free Church—was 
stated in its extreme form only by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The exact force of the judgment, therefore, 
apart from the transference of the property, depends 
on the use the successful litigants care to make of it. 
If they please, they can exalt the doctrinal obiter dictum 
—for it is little more—into a substantial finding, for, 
considering the trend of the Lords’ arguments, few 
would be prepared to contest it at law ; on the other hand, 
they can, as a matter of policy, allow it to be ignored. 
Judging from some able letters which have appeared 
recently in the Times, we gather that the Free Church may 
choose the second course; and if that is so, the difficulty 
which the United Church seems to feel in accepting 
its terms for a moratorium largely disappears. The 
condition that nothing shall be taught “contrary to the 
principles of the trust as enunciated by the House of 
Lords ” becomes innocuous and eminently reasonable if the 
intransigent dogma of the Lord Chancellor’s judgment is 
not intended. The United Church has ample liberty to 
preach the Gospel in the way she pleases, provided it is 
the Gospel, and provided such teaching is not confused 
with attacks upon the Free Church and the Lords’ 
judgment. While we welcome a spirit of common-sense 
which seems to be appearing in Free Church councils, we 
wust take leave to regret that the United Church should 
have thought it its duty to “ protest too much.” We have 
every sympathy for the grief and despair which the 
judgment must have occasioned ; but surely, till a Confer- 
ence had taken place between the two Churches, it would 
have been wiser to refrain from too frequent manifestoes 
and criticisms of the competence of the tribunal. In par- 
ticular, there has been a great deal of inaccurate talk 
about “spiritual independence.” The decision of the 
Lords does not touch the right of a Church to manage 
its spiritual affairs in its own way. It merely repeats the 
truism which is the basis of a Protestant State, that in 
temporal matters a Church is subject to the civil law. 
Church property cannot be given qualities distinct from 
other property; a church pays Income-tax, it pays feu- 
duties and rates. If to interpret the trusts on which 
property is held is to interfere with the Church’s 
spiritual liberty, then so also must be the demand 
for Income-tax returns. The Lords may have taken a 
narrow view of the Church’s character, or have adopted a 
mistaken interpretation of the trusts, but it was a mistake 
of law or fact within their rights. The Church may have 
suffered from a mistake in judgment to which all mortals 
are liable, but on the strictest interpretation of her pre- 
rogative there has been no encroachment. For the United 
Church to be compelled to return to the Free Church 
and hold property on the terms of a doctrine in which 
she did not believe would be a loss of spiritual inde- 
pendence; but such a loss must imply some infraction 
by the temporal power of a spiritual, not a temporal, 
right. Nor does this kind of talk tend to conciliate 
the successful party, which has always professed the 
doctrine of spiritual freedom in as complete a form as 
any other Church. We are afraid that English opinion, 
which we believe to be most sympathetic towards the 
United Church, will be somewhat alienated by hearing 
leaders of that Church accuse Lord Halsbury of “ having 
applied the pettifogging principles of a Police Court to 
the Great Mysteries.” 

Declamation of this sort can do little good. The only 
really helpful and logical criticism of the judgment must 
be directed to this point: Granting that the trusts on 





which ecclesiastical property is held should be interpreted 
as other trusts, must we not as a matter of fact assume in 
all Churches a certain power of progressive change, and 
read into the trusts an admission of this power? "The 
House of Lords held that such power did not exist unless 
specifically claimed ; we should have thought, looking not 
only to the Scotch Churches, but to the nature of all 
Christian bodies, that such power must exist unless 
expressly disclaimed. This point is emphasised in an 
admirable letter from the Bishop of Worcester in the 
Times of Tuesday, which seems to us to go straight to the 
heart of the matter. “The standards of most religious 
communities,” he says, “ being as imperfect as they are 
growth will mean considerable change in opinion, and 
ought to mean in due course (if standards are to express 
real convictions) change in authoritative standards and 
constitutions. ..... That Churches should be tied bya 
law of trusts never to vary their convictions as expressed 
in formulas or constitutional methods, except at the risk 
of losing legal continuity and the corporate property which 
goes with such continuity, seems to me to be a state of 
things which every lover of truth or freedom ought to 
shrink from.” In other words, the Bishop of Worcester 
argues that the presumption of law ought to lie in 
favour of a Church’s right to change instead of against 
it. But what constitutes a change? Clearly the rights 
of donors must be respected, and trust property must 
not be at the mercy of a catch division in a General 
Assembly. Is a majority of one sufficient to give the 
right to alter standards? The Bishop of Worcester sees 
this difficulty, and is ready to meet it. “The State 
should insist upon constitutional procedure. In the 
case of any proposed change it must demand very slow 
and even dilatory proceedings and preponderant majorities 
in all the orders of a religious body...... But when 
these modifications, or whatever modifications of the 
principle may appear to be necessary, have been enter- 
tained, the principle [i.e., the right of progress] remains 
of vital importance.” For ourselves, we should have 
thought it unnecessary for the State to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rules. No Church which has the interests 
of the truth at heart, or even the commonest prudence, 
will change except after full consideration, and with 
the approval of the great bulk of its members. But we 
agree with the Bishop of Worcester that without the 
right to amend its Creed a Church will become a dead 
mass instead of a living organism. 


How is this principle to be established? Those 
who differ from the judgment of the House of Lords 
say that it is already the law; but whether the legis- 
lation is to be declaratory or enacting, some legislation 
is necessary to put men’s minds at rest. But what is 
wanted, in the first place, is a mutual understanding, 
which we hope the coming Conference will provide. 
If the members of the Free Church are true to the great 
traditions which they profess to follow, and to the 
courage and self-sacrifice which they have shown in this 
conflict, they will not seek to nullify a large part of the 
religious life of Scotland by quibbling over a phrase. They 
will realise that their stewardship is best fulfilled if they 
claim such of the trust funds as they can make proper use 
of, and do not insist upon the whole being concealed ina 
napkin in the ground. They will realise also, for they 
have prudent and sensible men among them, that to claim 
the whole will ruin their own usefulness by involving 
them in endless administrative, legal, and financial 
difficulties. If at the same time the United Church can 
overcome their very natural irritation, and cultivate more 
sobriety and clearness of thought, there is no reason why 
an agreement should not be arrived at on the terms we 
have indicated. Once this question is settled, only the 
details of division would remain; and these, in our 
opinion, would be best settled by independent lay arbi- 
trators of the type of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, on whose 
impartiality both sides could rely. If this were accom- 
plished, the time would be ripe for legislation, which, so 
far as the funds allotted to the United Church were con- 
cerned, would vary the trust provisions, and establish the 
great principle of the inherent right of a Church to 
freedom of change. When we remember that the Free 
Church was a consenting party to the Declaratory Act of 
1892, we may even hope that in time she may accept the 
same doctrine. 
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M. COMBES AT AUXERRE. 


HE prospect of Disestablishment in France—that is, of 
the greatest social change which has been proposed 
since the fall of Napoleon—has drawn perceptibly nearer. 
The great speech delivered by M. Combes at Auxerre on 
Sunday last was by far the most formidable assault yet 
directed against the Church considered as a part of the 
State organisation, and that for a reason which has in this 
country almost escaped attention. Many consider that it 
breathes a deadly hatred to the Church, and many more 
that it shows M. Combes to be slowly weakening in his 
licy, and becoming afraid of the resistance, the strength 
of which he is already able to perceive. We cannot accept 
either of those views. ‘To us the speech seems penetrated 
with a spirit of resolute moderation which is unusual in 
France, and which will unite all opponents of the Estab- 
lishment into one compact, and probably irresistible, body. 
Personally, M. Combes is undoubtedly devoted to laicism, 
which in this very speech he speaks of as a sort of rekgion 
whose “doctrines” are incompatible with those of the 
Church; and he has been convinced by the recent depart- 
mental elections—which, he says, have “ paralysed” the 
Opposition—that the vast majority of French electors, who 
are also the French people, share his convictions and 
approve his course. He speaks out, therefore, with a 
clearness which even in France has been unusual with 
statesmen. It is time, he says, “to put an end to the 
Ultramontane pretensions which have lasted for so 
many centuries, ’—in fact, ever since Charlemagne paid 
for the revival of the Western Empire by implicitly 
acknowledging that only a Pope could consecrate an 
Emperor, and granting him in payment for the recogni- 
tion of himself in that capacity a territorial dominion to be 
held in sovereignty. It was useless to talk to M. Combes 
of the French protectorate over all Christians in the Hast. 
He repudiated even its traditionary basis. ‘ We have,” 
he said, “no longer the slightest pretension to the title of 
Eldest Daughter of the Church.” The Republic, in fact, 
he practically says, has broken with the traditions of the 
Monarchy in the religious as in the social area, and is 
ready to give up glories which have appealed for ages 
to the national imagination if only it may be rid of the 
control of the “universal Church.” That phrase about 
the “ Eldest Daughter” may always have had in it, like 
so many patriotic phrases, a trace of unreality ; but it has 
been a source of pride to great castes of Frenchmen for a 
thousand years, and the Republic, through M. Combes, 
pronounces it to be a pure illusion. M. Combes knows 
history and knows Frenchmen, and he must when he 
uttered that sentence have been very sure of the governing 
feeling among the majority of those who vote. 

He probably judges the electors rightly—those electors 
who, as we have so often pointed out, have since 1870 
always supported anti-Clerical legislation—but he has 
still many difficulties to face, and it is in the way in which 
he has faced them that, in our eyes, the force of his speech, 
and of the commentary on it uttered by himself to a repre- 
sentative of the Matin, consists. The supporters behind 
him, though ready to follow him in his anti-Clerical 
legislation, are upon certain points which that legislation 
will affect by no means unanimous. Great numbers, 
particularly of the cultivated Liberals, wince at the 
idea of laicising grand buildings like the Cathedrals, 
the very meaning of which is that they were erected for 
purposes which, as is clear to every eye, are not lay. ‘Those 
high towers and spires, and those glades of masonry, are 
ecclesiastical in their very conception ; you cannot take the 
soul out of them without destroying not only their mean- 
ing, but something of their beauty and grandeur too. They 
were not built to be museums, and as museums they will 
offend both the artist and the utilitarian. Many more, 
probably a third of the Liberals in France, dread the re- 
action which may follow the laicising of the village churches, 
and the crushing demands for money to replace them 
which must immediately fall upon the “ faithful,” a body 
which, recollect, probably includes two-thirds of the women 
of France. And another large section of the electors will 
pity the country clergy, the worthy men who for wretched 
stipends have for nearly a century performed the offices of 
the Church; have baptised, married, and buried them; 
have arbitrated in their village quarrels, and have been 


The agnosticism of the majority in France has had, it 
should be remembered, this effect among others, that it 
has turned upon every curé hundreds of potentially hostile 
eyes; and that the curé, aware of those eyes, has in the 
great majority of cases walked straight. The clergy of 
France are good folk. The electors like neither the idea 
of flinging them into the streets, nor that of providing 
for them out of their own pockets. ‘Therefore,’ says in 
effect M. Combes, ‘there are no reasonable concessions 
which I am not, as regards pensions, ready to make,’ the 
“reasonable concession” which finds most favour with 
him, it is said, being the continuance of the entire stipend 
during the lifetime of its present possessor. He will also 
propose to leave the churches as buildings with the 
ecclesiastics, and in every other respect to make the 
rupture, not a violent result of quarrel, but—the words 
are his own—‘“ a rational, decent, and courteous divorce,” 
which, as M. Combes doubtless remembered, does not, 
except in one case, preclude the possibility of reunion. 
There must, of course, be no fresh marriage. 

There will be no such marriage. Nothing to English- 
men and Americans is more amazing in all the progress of 
this great controversy than the total absence in it of any- 
thing like a wish for religious change. Of all the millions 
who, as the votes prove, must dislike the French Church 
as it now exists, not fifty persons affirm any wish that 
its doctrines should be altered. The electors may be 
agnostics, but if they wish any religion at all to be taught, 
it is the Roman Catholic. There is no sign that France 
is becoming Protestant, or even Neo-Catholic. Of the 
intense anti-Papal feeling which marked the English 
Reformation there is hardly a trace, for even M. Combes, 
bitter as he is in regard to the interference of the Vatican 
in civil concerns, utters no malediction on its interference 
in strictly religious affairs, and perhaps never in his life 
considered that Christianity could be other than Roman 
Catholic. The Vatican, it is said, dreads the rise of a 
Gallican Church—and of course when a Church is free a 
new discipline may grow upin it as well as new heresies—but 
there is no sign of any such process going on now. Nota 
Bishop has declared himself on the side of an independent 
Church for France, nor has any one of the episcopal body 
expressed the smallest hope that any section of the people 
will cease to pay obedience to the “ Vicar of Christ.” 
Indeed, one current objection to the separation of Church 
and State is that the Popes will be able when it has once 
occurred to fill the Sees with Bishops of the most pro- 
nounced Ultramontane type, and perhaps to draw from the 
principles of liberty the deduction that they may re- 
introduce into France all the monastic Orders they 
please. The two great rival “doctrines,” as M. Combes 
calls them—belief in the Papacy, and belief in the civil 
power—will to all appearance remain supreme with the 
masses of the French people; and it is pretty clear that 
the Vatican, though terribly angry because it is defied, still 
hopes that the cataclysm will leave its own philosophy the 
stronger of the two. It may, for the civil power, however 
purified or however benevolent, cannot teach any man 
anything of the Whence and Whither, which in all lands, 
except, perhaps, modern Japan, and in all centuries he has 
most desired to know. 





THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


_— proceedings of the Trade-Union Congress illustrate 
curiously the diversity of method, even if there be 
broad identity of aim, between British organised Labour 
at home and in the Southern seas. The President of the 
Congress, Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants, in his opening 
address expressed his own congratulations, and those of 
Trade-Unionists here generally, to Mr. Watson and his 
colleagues on having had the opportunity of forming a 
Labour Ministry, and urged that neither they nor their 
friends here should be disheartened by the success of the 
coalition against them in the Federal Parliament of 
Australia. If only there had been a Dissolution of that 
Parliament, Mr. Bell believed that Mr. Watson would have 
secured greater support; and he affirmed that, if only 
Labour would organise itself adequately, no hostile 
Coalition Government, either in this country (where he 
intimated that he thought such a combination not im- 





ready at all times with secular as well as religious advice. 


vossible) or anywhere else, could stand against it. This 
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declaration was hailed with loud cheers. And yet on the 
same day, by the great majority, on a “card” vote—that 
is, counting the constituents of the delegates voting—of 
869,000 to 383,000, the Congress rejected a motion in 
favour of compulsory arbitration in trade disputes. The 
majorities against motions of this kind have perhaps 
been still larger in some previous Congresses, but that 
recorded on Tuesday was certainly heavy enough to be 
regarded as decisive for a long time to come as to the 
prevailing temper of the Trade-Unionists of this country 
on the vital question of industrial policy concerned. There 
can be no more vital question. Are the wages of labour 
to be determined by bargain, collective or individual, 
or whenever Unions and masters differ, by a judicial 
Tribunal? It is an essential feature of the policy 
of the Labour party in Australia that this question 
should receive the second of the two answers indicated. 
By more than two to one the Trade-Unionists of the 
United Kingdom declare through their representatives 
against any such answer. ‘That being so, their con- 
gratulations to their Australian brethren on their transient 
possession of Ministerial office, and their encouragements 
to them against depression under the recent loss of that 
position, seem of somewhat doubtful value. It would 
surely be truer friendship on the part of the President of 
the Trade-Union Congress here to caution the Labour 
leaders of Australia against the pursuit of a course of 
action which has brought about the coalition of previously 
divided politicians against them, than to ignore the origin 
of that remarkable combination, and to speak of the cause 
of Labour as if it were liable to the same dangers there 
as here. 


None the less are we sincerely glad that the Trade- 
Unionists of the United Kingdom are so far true to the 
hereditary British instinct for liberty as to reject by so 
emphatic a vote the proposal that all Labour disputes here 
shall be compulsorily submitted to the decision of a Court. 
The same attitude of mind is shown, though in a different 
way, by the strenuous adherence of the Congress to the 
principles of Free-trade. The Trade-Unionists of this 
country recognise, despite Mr. Chamberlain’s seductive 
promises, that it is not by any artificial bolstering up of 
industries, through duties on more or less competing 
foreign products, that the amount of employment, or of 
wages, divisible among the working classes can be in- 
creased and maintained at a high level; while without 
doubt the increase in the cost of necessaries caused by 
such duties would press most hardly upon them and their 
families. Discerning this, the Trade-Unionists at Leeds 
on Wednesday passed a resolution, with only a handful 
of dissentients, emphatically affirming their attachment 
to Free-trade, and their comprehensive aversion to 
any system of either Protection, Preference, or Retalia- 
tion. This declaration is entirely in accordance with the 
manifestations of working-class opinion which have been 
made during the by-elections, with ever-increasing force, 
since the inauguration of Mr. Chamberlain’s great adven- 
ture, and which have entirely failed to be modified by Mr. 
Balfour’s ingenious dialectics. The working classes, and 
their more highly organised and intelligent sections in 
almost overwhelming proportion, are in favour of main- 
taining, and in no sense or degree whatever of repudiating, 
the established Fiscal policy of the country. This being 
so, it is to be hoped that they will not damage the 
effectiveness of their action in defence of that Fiscal 
policy, whenever the opportunity is offered to them 
of striking a blow for it, by making a test question, 
as the President of the Leeds Congress appears 
to suggest that they should, of the alteration of the 
law affecting Trade-Unions. “It is imperative,” said 
Mr. Bell, “that all Trade-Unionists should support only 
those seeking their suffrages who will pledge them- 
selves to support our Trades Disputes Bill, and who will 
defend the principles of Free-trade. This is our ‘big re- 
volver,’ and we must use it.” It is not unnatural that 
Mr. Bell, whose society has suffered so immediately and 
seriously from the judgment of the House of Lords on the 
pecuniary responsibilities of Trade-Unions for the action 
of their members during trade disputes, should be disposed 
to put the modification of the law on that subject in the 
forefront of politics so far as he is concerned. Almost 
certainly the ‘Taff Vale judgment has placed the resources 
of Unions which may engage in disputes with employers in 





a position of danger that was not contemplated by the 
Parliament that passed the Trade-Union Act, and hag 
very sensibly diminished the strength of Unions as fighting 
machines. Nor are we at all prepared to say that some 
legislation may not, on full inquiry, appear to be neces 

to mitigate the cumulatively injurious operation of the 
decision in question, and of the view which has lately been 
held judicially as to the illegality even of “peaceful” 
picketing, upon the powers of Labour combinations to 
maintain the interests of their members against masters 
who may desire to drive hard bargains. It would, how. 
ever, in our opinion, be a mistake of the gravest kind for 
Trade-Unionists generally to attempt to force any particular 
solution of the legislative problem in this connection upon 
Parliamentary candidates who are at one with them on the 
Fiscal question. 

It is by no means certain that the best opinion of the 
country will favour anything like a complete restoration of 
the Trade-Unions to the position which their members, and 
most other Englishmen, thought they held before the law, in 
the years prior to the Taff Vale judgment. It was, indeed, 
the very general view, based, perhaps, upon some prejudice, 
but also upon a considerable amount of sufficiently estab. 
lished fact, that Trade-Unions were tending to the abuse of 
their powers, and were both injuring the trade and industry 
of the country, and depriving workmen who were not 
included in them of their rightful liberties to make their 
own bargains, and to work to the full extent of their 
capacity and inclination. That was the reason why the 
blow which the House of Lords’ judgment struck at the 
powers of Trade-Unions as previously understood was, on 
the whole, rather welcomed, and why the Trade-Union 
Congress has been conscious of a certain want of public 
sympathy in its agitation for an alteration of the law 
in the direction of its desires. Certain it is, in our 
belief, that many staunch Free-traders might be found 
who would by no means be prepared to commit them- 
selves to any piecemeal legislation directed towards the 
establishment of Trade-Unions, with all their equipment 
in the way of picketing and so forth, in that position 
of advantage for attack and defence in which their leaders 
would like to see them. If, therefore, Trade-Unionists 
generally were to follow Mr. Bell’s advice, and vote for 
nobody who was not a supporter of a particular Trades 
Disputes Bill as well as a Free-trader, the result would 
probably be in a large number of cases that they would 
imperil the return of a Free-trader, and thereby promote 
the election of a Parliament which would indulge in some at 
any rate of the Fiscal experiments which the Leeds Congress 
has entirely condemned, without in any degree advancing 
the legislation on trade disputes in which they are inter- 
ested. It would be no comfort to them and their families, 
when living had been made dearer and industry disorgan- 
ised by a few instalments of Chamberlainism or Balfourism, 
or both combined, to reflect that at any rate they had 
punished some candidates who had refused to support a 
return to the pre-Taff Vale liberties of Unions. 








CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM IN INDIA. 

N a letter to the Times of the 23rd ult. Lord Radstock 
discusses the prospects of Christianity in India. Among 

the good omens for the ultimate success of the faith he 
counts the testimony of Swami Dharmananda, a Hindoo 
Christian of great learning, and of such high birth “ that 
Brahmins take a low place before him.” After seventeen 
years’ study of Hindooism, Mahommedanism, and Christi- 
anity, he has declared himself a Christian, and is preaching 
Christianity among high-caste Hindoos. Through the kind- 
ness of Lord Radstock, two of his lectures have come into 
our hands. They are exceedingly interesting, as setting forth 
a Christianity which, though evidently very real, is not 
precisely like that of any branch of the Western Church. 
The writer gives us a picture of our Lord which, though he 
believes that he has taken it straight from the New Testa- 
ment, is not exactly like our Western picture, dwelling on 
many points which we slur over, and slurring over points 
upon which we dwell,—illustrating, in short, the fact that no 
man can see any ideal save through the mists of his own 
temperament, and no race can conceive of any perfection 
unless it bears some likeness to itself. ‘I stand before you 
to-day,” he tells his audience, “as a Hindoo, and a Hindoo 
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of the Hindoos, and to speak as a Hindoo on Christ 
and His Christianity, and to speak from a Hindoo point 
of view.” He was, and is, he continues, a believer in 
the “Yoga” philosophy, but “the more I have tried 
to comprehend Christ and Him crucified, the further 
have I been drawn into the circle of His most astonished 
admirers.” If they ask him for his definition of “ Yoga,” he 
js prepared to give it. Yoga “is a discipline whereby the 
powers in man are to be so trained that they will attain their 
utmost development, and will realise and respond to the 
subtlest and minutest influences which bear on him from 
outside.” 

The theory of Yoga is “that the soul, the animating cause 
of everything, is divine, and indivisible with the Supreme 
Spirit. Its powers are great and wonderful,” and comprehend 
even the voluntary laying down and taking up of life. It is, 
he says, “an unassailable fact that Yogis can die as many 
times as they like. Death is under their control.” Christ, 
he declares, was “a Yogi of Yogis.” The ascetic element 
in Christianity he seems to us greatly to exaggerate, dwelling 
upon Christ’s forty days’ abstinence in the wilderness, His 
commandment to avoid sensuality even in thought, His volun- 
tary poverty, and His frequent retirements for private prayer. 
“He sat on a sunlit eminence of peace and purity, unblinded 
by the creeping mists that dim men’s vision, untroubled by 
the paltry influences that disturb their life,” he declares; and 
again, we hear, “the wildness and silence of indifferent 
Nature appeared at such times to offer a delightful refuge from 
the noise, the meanness, and the malignity of men.” For all 
that, He did not live wholly apart, but was “a man with men— 
aman of higher principles of life than material sustenance— 
a man of higher existence than that of his material frame. 
This Yogi was born to do good, he lived to do good, and 
he died on the ever-glorious Cross of Calvary, as the highest 
embodiment of goodness and righteousness.” The incident 
of the coming of the Magi takes hold upon his imagination, 
as it did upon the European imagination in the Middle 
Ages. “From India, Arabia, Persia, and China astrono- 
mers and astrologers went to worship Him and declared 
Him to be an avatar. The question of who this matchless 
man might be resounded from one end of Asia to the other. 
Some said, ‘He is a prophet’; others said, like Pilate, ‘He isa 
King’; the centurion said, ‘ Heis a righteous man’; the people 
said, ‘He is chosen of God’; the women said, ‘God has visited 
His people’; but the Yogi said, ‘I am the son of the Living 
God, I and the Father are one.’ Behold this wonderful Yogi 
of Judea!” The Christianity Swami Dharmananda teaches is 
wholly mystic. His audience, though not Christian, is also 
mystic. ‘We all believe in miracles and the powers of 
asceticism,” he says, as though he stated propositions beyond 
the reach of sane contradiction. “There is no living soul,” 
he declares with equal assurance, “that does not aspire to 
know God and His relation to His creatures.” He has, he 
assures us, “seen Christ”; but he does not describe his vision. 
Christ, he asserts, has “visited India,” coming “through the 
great trade routes”; but whether he means in the flesh or in 
the spirit it is difficult to say. Ethical Christianity he thus 
epitomises: “The life of Christ was an incarnation of friend- 
ship.” ‘Goodwill to men” is the keynote of the Gospel. 


Supernaturalism presents no difficulty to the Oriental. Our 
lecturer's chief difficulty is a practical one. What is the 
effect of Christianity, he asks, upon the nominal followers of 
Christ, upon the average European and the average native 
convert? The answer is sad. To take the European case 
first. He blames us both with justice and injustice. He 
shows that he cannot understand us. His condemnation is 
80 naive and so devoid of spite or bitterness that we cannot 
resent it, and we feel we could never explain to him our point 
of view. Our meat-eating, sport-loving tendencies revolt him, 
and while he declares that he has seen, especially in Europe, 
men of the highest moral type, we seem to him as a whole 
to be a violent and brutal crowd. Our superabundant energy, 
at its best, does not attract him; at its worst, he finds it 
abhorrent. Our love of money and our hot pursuit of amuse- 
ment shock him. ‘It is true,” he says, “that the Christians 
are the most fighting and war-loving nations in the modern 
world,” but he presses upon his hearers the fact that Christ 
“never encouraged a single fight or a single war ora single 
duel.” “Imperialism is the fashion of the European rulers. 


principle.” Again, he pauses to plead for the Christ who 
came not to destroy but to give life. If only Hindoos 
would read the sacred books of Christianity, and not 
regard the example of Christians, he is sure they would be 
convinced. “ My friends,” he cries, “ do not weigh Christianity 
by false weights; do not judge Christianity by concocted evi- 
dence; pray do not judge a great and ancient religion by preju- 
dices and superstitions of ages or sententious errors, or by the 
behaviour of its adherents.” On converts of his own colour he is 
not one whit less hard. Well-intentioned Europeans have, in his 
Opinion, made the mistake of trying to convert the lowest of 
the people instead of turning their attention to the highly born, 
the educated, and the respectable. ‘The converts are found 
among the Pariahs, the Chandals, the Chamars, the sweepers, 
the butchers, the butlers, and the most degraded and de- 
moralised people, who are the pests of the country, and whose 
touch defiles the higher-class men. These dunces, drunkards, 
debauchees, and starving rogues are now counted by millions 
among the Christian converts in India.” The Christianity of 
this man of ancient lineage seems strangely to fail him when 
questions of birth prejudice are aroused in his mind. We give 
his advice, however, for what itis worth. “ The cause of Christi- 
anity will never prosper in India until and unless the educated 
and the high-class Hindoos have followed Christ and learnt 
to revere Him and His religion. ..... In India, as in every 
Oriental country, the people attach importance to quality and 
not to quantity. In India the conversion of an educated and 
enlightened Brahmin of a high family is counted as an event 
of greater significance than the conversions of ten thousand 
Pariahs or Chamars.” 

Setting aside the question of caste, his advice to mis- 
sionaries is, we think, admirable. He impresses upon them 
again and again the necessity of making their converts 
“behave as good men,” and the wisdom of not baptising 
them till they have proved their determination to do so. 
He begs them to remember that they “stand up to preach 
Christ, and not to impeach other religions.” In this matter 
he sets an example. Take these words, spoken to Hindoos 
and Mahommedans :—“ Why should you wonder to hear that 
the Bible is the word of God, the divine message of the Ideal 
Jewish Yogi (Christ)? Have you monopolised God, that God 





should not be the God of any nation other than the Hindoos 
and the Mahommedans? Why should it be considered im- 
probable that God, in his divine mercy, should have also 
spoken to the Jewish Israelites? Does God speak only to 
one nation and for one season only? If the Koran is the voice 
of God and not a downright forgery, if the Hindoo sastras are 
the words of the Almighty Father in heaven...... then 
why should the Bible not be counted a message from God?” 

The best hope of the ultimate conversion of India lies, 
according to Swami Dharmananda, in the rise of an in- 
dependent Indian Church. Such a Church, should it ever 
become a power, may throw many side-lights on the Gospel 
for its Western sisters. Christianity as it is held—in 
practice—by the laity of all the Churches is encased 
in a shell of Western common-sense. That shell has pre- 
served it from many forms of exaggeration, and consequent 
decay, but it may be doubted if it has not at times shrouded 
its intrinsic spirituality. In the atmosphere of Asia this 
covering would be quickly dissolved, and the disembodied 
spirit of Christianity might, Swami Dharmananda’s lectures 
lead one to fear, come into contaminating contact with that 
of less inspired religions; but looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of European Christendom, we cannot but think 
that certain sources of spiritual force might be revealed in 
the process, at whose power we can at present only guess. 





“SOCIAL SICKNESS.” 

LAIN Englishmen whose paths in life bring them into 
contact with the prosperous classes are occasionally 
puzzled at the extraordinarily bitter comment evoked by pro- 
ceedings in the Bankruptcy or the Divorce Court, when the 
parties involved belong to what is commonly called “ society.” 
They hear on all sides—or they can hear if they choose to 
listen, which not all of them care to do, contemptuously dis- 
believing that there is anything sincere or genuine in the 
outcry—fierce denunciation of the immorality and the 
extravagance of the “smart set,” the “greedy millionaire,” 





Divide et impera is their motto, and kill and eat is their a “rotting aristocracy,” and so forth, And they wonder how it 
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‘is that among a large section of the community—that is, of 
course, among the poorer and ill-educated—there should have 
sprung up an apparently deep conviction that to belong to 
the upper classes is to mix in a society where the marriage-tie 
means nothing, where to be heavily in debt is the rule, and 
where proceedings in bankruptcy are regarded not as a 
disgrace but a nuisance,—where, in short, the whole object of 
life is a wild pursuit of wicked pleasures. They know well 
enough, of course, that to belong to the upper classes means 
nothing of the sort; that the ill-behaviour of the few, 
described at great length in the newspapers, is not repre- 
-sentative of the conduct of all, or even of many; that most 
of the vileness and looseness which is denounced belongs only 
to the fringes, and that fringes collect mud; and they are 
puzzled to know why what is so plain to them is not equally 
plain to the masses, who clearly might be tempted by a little 
more irritation to try to stamp out what seems to them 
something merely useless and nasty. 


The reason is not hard to discover. There is a deep convic- 
tion in the minds of many that society is rotten to its core, 
simply because that is the chief fact upon which society 
insists in those places where it stands side by side with the 
masses,—that is, in the Law Courts. With a world full of 
cheap newspapers, in which every kind of insistence is laid 
upon the misdoings of people with titles, why should the 
masses suppose that the bad lives upon which so fierce a light 
is poured are not representative of the whole of the life 
of the classes above them? They cannot be expected to 
see what is not shown to them; and if for one wretched 
marriage, of which all the sordid details are conscientiously 
set down in print, there can be found among the upper classes 
a hundred happy marriages and a hundred clean homes, that 
is a fact which does not enter into their calculations, simply 
because it is not placarded on the hoardings. Nor, again, do 
they know, nor are they permitted to know, what the good 
classes among the rich think of the bad classes; whether the 
loose-living and extravagant, when once they have passed 
through the ordeal of the Courts, are received back again by 
those who were acquaintances before; whether any real and 
branding social punishment awaits those who have broken the 
law. How can they know such things? The newspapers are 
silent, and nobody else considers it his business to tell them. 


But it is not, after all, only the heady paragraphs in the 
newspapers which throw false lights on the life of the classes 
with whom the people occasionally become foolishly angry. 
Writers whom numbers of persons believe, rightly or wrongly, 
to know all that goes on “behind the scenes” in “ high life” 
think it necessary to denounce, or expose, or reveal the 
secrets of a mysterious society which, if it really existed in a 
dangerous form, would undoubtedly justify all the suspicion and 
contempt beaped upon the “smart set’’ and the plutocratic 
snob. In the current number of the Mortnightly Review there 
is a paper entitled “Social Sickness,” by Mr. E. F. Benson, 
which, if it could be supposed to bear any near relation to 
the truth as to the higher or wealthier classes of English 
society, would certainly give pause to a good many people 
who hitherto bave been unable to detect the decadence 
which to Mr. Benson’s mind seems to be a present reality, and, 
because a reality, a hideous threat. There was never drawn, 
surely—except by lady novelists who have been encouraged 
by success to believe thai servants’ hall gossip is the topic 
that fascinates readers—a more depressing picture of the 
lives of what Mr. Benson calls “certain sets in the upper 
classes.” “It seems,” he writes, “as if there never was an 
age in which so much money was spent with so little result in 
the way of real enjoyment or beauty, or when the creed ‘The 
world was made to amuse me’ was so fanatically believed in 
with so little justification for the faith.” There is no doubt, 
Mr. Benson thinks, that “in the last twenty years, and with 
increased acceleration in the last four or five, a certain reck- 
lessness of living, of which mere stupid extravagance is only 
a small example, has increased enormously among English- 
speaking people.” Again, we are told, even Paris holds up 
its hands when it sees what English society has to show it in 
the way of disregard of the marriage-tie; and as to extrava- 
gant living, could anything exceed the excesses of the nowvelle 
riche? “Are gardenias out of season? She has two conti- 
nents ransacked, and the walls of the ball-room are papered 
with them from ceiling to floor...... or she gives a féte 











a 
champétre, and has a salt-water lake dug down by the’ séas 
shore, and stocked with real pearl oysters,’—a pond into 
which her guests wade to pick up the pearls. For these 
two stories, which have an American twang, Mr. Benson 
must be supposed to have his own authority. But they bear 
little relation to the extravaganceseven of the most foolish of 
English noblemen ; and most certainly the common-sense of 
the huge majority of the English-speaking races would 
fiercely condemn such silliness. Yet Mr. Benson is stil] 
greatly disturbed as to the future of the societies to which 
these gardenia-hunters and pearl-fishers belong; he writes, 
apparently in all seriousness, that the danger of the reckless 
immorality of “certain sets of the upper classes” infecting 
the community is “near and imminent,” and seems to express 
serious doubt whether, if things go on as at present, “Social 
Health” will not “hold aloof from the earth.” 

We do not think there is any very serious cause for alarm, 
In the first place, Mr. Benson might perhaps exhibit a more 
comprehensive grasp of historical facts, If it has happened 
lately that an American lady ever actually went so far as to 
provide her guests with an after-dinner pearl-fishery, ‘still, 
pearls remain saleable articles, which is more than can be 
said for the dishes of nightingules’ tongues which were set 
before Roman epicures long before the Empire of the Caesars 
reached its greatest strength. But to come down to modern 
English history, are the limits of the morality of the upper 
classes of to-day any laxer than they were in, say, the 
Court of Charles II.? Or are the upper classes more 
deeply addicted to the grosser pleasures of life than when 
the Regent was warned off Newmarket Heath; or when 
Charles James Fox gambled away thousands of pounds in a 
night; or when Porson, who did not belong to the nobility, 
was generally accepted as a guest, drunk or semi-drunk; or 
when it was the fashion for wealthy gentlemen to finish their 
evenings under the dinner-table, and to be solemnly carried to 
bed by their butlers ? Some such comparisons of the present 
with the past might prevent “society writers ” of to-day from 
taking too gloomy a view of the future of the life of the com. 
munity as a whole. Such writers do not seem able to take 
their eyes off the class which they must be supposed to have 
bad special opportunities of studying; they look at that 
particular class through a magnifying-glass, and at all the 
rest of the people through the wrong end of the telescope, 
For the facts are that there always has been, and probably 
always will be, in any wealthy community a pleasure-loving, 
rich, and essentially vulgar section; but that the numbers 
and influence of that section decrease steadily in proportion 
to the prosperity and greatness of the community to which it 
belongs. “All the town” talked of the extravagances of 
Fox, Byron, Brummel, when the population of London was 
only reckoned in thousands, and the population of the 
British Isles only a dozen millions. Presumably, there- 
fore, the influence of these society rakes was considerable. 
But it did not seriously affect the life of the masses of 
the people, or of the serious business men who went on 
quietly building up the national credit. And to-day, when 
the population of the British Isles exceeds forty millions, can 
anybody point to a Byron or a Fox, or to any single extrava- 
gant genius who has any real influence over, or is even talked 
about by, the classes or the masses? We do not mean to 
suggest that no interest whatever is taken by the people at 
large in the daily life, and for that matter possibly in the 
extravagances, of the very rich or highly placed. The 
columns of the daily newspapers, filled with tittle-tattle about 
rich men and women, would contradict that. But such 
columns are probably read chiefly by the idle, and hardly 
attract serious people. We should like to think that the time 
was near when the doings of “smart society ” would be abso- 
lutely unattractive. But that they grow less attractive year 
by year is likely enough, for they are often ridiculed; and 
when the movements of any section of society begin to be 
ridiculed, they become by that very fact ineffective, and 
therefore inconsiderable. 





DEPARTING BIRDS. 

VERY pleasant book by Mr. Arthur H. Patterson, 
called “Notes of an East Coast Naturalist,” just 
published by Messrs. Methuen, and dealing with the birds 
and fish in the neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth, reminds 
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us of the constant renewal and variety of interests which the 
ebb and flow of bird life that we call “ migration” lends to 
days spent out of doors at nearly all seasons of the year on 
the Eastern and Southern coasts of these islands. It is some 
compensation for living in the Hast Atlantic, “in a sub-arctic 
climate, under crepuscular skies,” that Nature is always in a 
state of advance and retreat, of death and renewal, and that 
the element of change is never absent, though, acting as it 


does in a cycle, and not without bounds or limits, it observes | 


the law sealed by the rainbow in the skies, that the balance 
of Nature shall be ever in force in saecula saeculorum. 

It still remains for some naturalist to depict and contrast 
with the fixed order underlying the phenomena of the changes 
of the seasons in a latitude like ours the almost meonceivable 
sameness of the life of plants, birds, beasts, and insects in 
some regions under the equator, such as those parts of the 
forest of the Amazons described by Bates. There the 
changes of a season are compressed into a day, every space 
of twenty-four hours has its summer and its rainy season, its 
period of vigorous life and, during the fiercest midday heat, 
of suspended animation, when the birds are still, and the very 
leaves of the forest hang their heads and sleep; but there like 
day follows like day without break or change eternally. 

Here, it is true, we do not see the passing of the 
travelling hosts of birds as it appears in certain places on the 
Continent of Europe, or on the little “stepping-stone” of 
Heligoland. It has been proved, both by the careful notes 
taken at the lighthouses round the English shores, and 
by those organised by Mr. Barrington, of Fessaroe, round 
the coasts of Ireland, that on an island you may see 
the arrival and note the stay of the incoming birds, 
but that the departing hosts are very seldom seen. The 
reason is easy to find. They assemble, as a rule, near 
to the shore, and depart by night. In doing so they are 
usually flying south, or crossing such a narrow sea as the 
Trish Channel. Consequently, they are not seen when over 
the waters, for they are across and on land again when 
day dawns. But on the Continent the pilgrimage of the 
departing birds, though not, as a rule, of those coming north- 
wards, may be clearly seen. The most famous of all localities 
for watching this autumn procession is on the plains of 
Brabant, where the main stream of the larger birds nesting 
in the north-west and west central parts of the Continent 
are making their way, by a route which has been noted in 
history for centuries, across these Valkensvaard heaths to the 
Rhone Valley. It is there that the falcon-catchers sit waiting 
to snare the falcons which follow and feed on the other depart- 
ing birds, and where, hour after hour in steady series, the 
flocks of cranes, storks, and other birds, great and small, pass 
during the autumn days. These routes are so well known 
that it is the rarest thing for the birds ever to miss them, or 

for species that usually pass south by one road to follow another, 
either by mistake or as an experiment. Take, for example, 
the cranes. Though many of them breed so far north that 
they might be supposed to be likely to visit England occasion- 
ally on migration, it is extremely rare to hear of anything like 
a flock of these fine birds being seen here. The present 
writer once, and once only, saw a flock of cranes pass over, 
going south, in this country; and a small company visited, 
for a few days, the marshes near Cley, in Norfolk. Perhaps 
the best clue to what birds may be expected to cross 
England regularly from the north, when going southwards, 
and what may not be expected to do so, is to distinguish 
between the migrants which will go to Africa vid the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and those which mean to make for the Nile 
Valley. A good number probably only go as far as the 
Mediterranean coast-line of Africa, and winter in Algeria and 
Morocco. But by far the greater number pass on to the upper 
waters of the Nile, or, edging round by the west, go to the 
head-waters of the Niger. Between these winter homes lies 
the inhospitable and foodless Sahara, as impassable to the 
flight of birds as the lethal air which hung heavy over the 
pit of Acheron. Those officers stationed at Gibraltar who 
have cared to divert their leisure by noting the arrival 
of birds from Africa in the spring, as may very easily be 
done, have made a most interesting contribution to the known 
facts of how birds migrate northwards, and also of what birds 
cross at the Straits. There is no “rush,” as there is when the 
pressure of bad weather issues notice to quit to all and 
sundry. The swallows, for instance, begin to come to Europe 








in January, and other small birds do the same. Some stay 
and build early; others pass on, and are succeeded by still 
later arrivals. These Gibraltar observations account, among 
other things, for the numbers of those very beautiful hawks, 
the rough-legged buzzards, seen arriving from across the 
North Sea last autumn. The parent birds, some of which 
probably show the young ones the way home again, are doubt- 
less recruited in a great measure from West Africa. Large 
flights of rough-legged buzzards cross the Straits every 
spring. Some no doubt stay to breed in Spain. But, 
judging from the reports of naturalists in Norway, and of 
observers of their passage on our East coasts, a number of 
them cross England and go to nest in Lapland. In the 
autumn they often gather in small flocks, and return by the 
way they came. Last autumn ten of these birds were seen 
soaring for the greater part of the day over the golf links near 
one of the East Yorkshire coast towns. 

There is one place on the East Coast which is a resting- 
place, often for a day only, of birds which frequently come 
there, and nowhere else, except as very occasional stragglers, 
in England. This is the shore between Blakeney and Cley, in 
Norfolk. It is a strange piece of coast, full of picturesqueness 
of a kind, and is apparently regarded as a providentially con- 
structed landing-place by birds coming from Norway south- 
wards. Into the sea there runs a long pebble ridge, mile after 
mile, partly parallel with the shore, and beyond that a long 
spit of sandhills. Inside is Blakeney Harbour, much beloved 
of wild-fowl later in the autumn and winter. On to this 
shingle-spit, amid the tufts of rough grass and suaeda 
bushes at its base, the small migrants drop, coming in 
exhausted from the sea. The most striking feature of this 
migration is the number of so-called “rarities” seen there, 
and as a rule “collected.” The “blue throat” is fairly 
common. Rare larks, and still rarer warblers, such as Pallas’s 
warbler, the barred warbler, and the yellow-browed warbler, 
have been captured when resting by this wild strip of the 
Norfolk shore. One morning the towers and sails of an old 
windmill there were absolutely black with swallows, which 
had probably come over from Norway on the evening before, 
and were getting the night’s chill out of their wings before 
passing on southwards. 

The largest, and by far the most conspicuous, of the migrant 
birds which come to pass the winter with us, but which 
are not seen as a rule west or south of the Thames, are 
the hoodie crows, sometimes called the grey or Royston 
crows. They arrive in enormous numbers on the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk from October onwards, and thence- 
forward until the middle of March are the vultures of the 
coast. The immense length of creeks and tidal rivers pro- 
vides them with endless food, in the form of mussels, shore- 
crabs, dead fish, wounded and sick wild-fowl, and offal. They 
also visit the marshes and commons inland, and devour 
quantities of wounded game, moles, and small birds, especially 
in snowy weather. They patrol every mile of coast, sea-wall, 
and sandhill, and nothing escapes their keen eyes and sharp 
beaks. This crow is the only really mischievous bird that 
migration sends to ourshores. But its operations are mainly 
confined to the coast-line, where the greater part of its food 
is provided without loss to man or injury to the fisheries. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE POSITION OF AUSTRIA. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “Spectaror.”] 
Srr,—Signs are not wanting that the conclusion of the 
present war will leave the political situation in Europe pro- 
foundly modified, and possibly in no case more than in that 
of Austria. It will be remembered that the Austro-Russian 
Alliance presented an obstacle to German expansion which 
seemed likely for the time being to check, if not to destroy, 
German influence throughout the Near East, representing as 
it did a Slav-Teuton, and to some extent Slav-Latin, 
rapprochement which seemed to divide Germanism against 
itself, and to leave Germany in precisely that state of isolation 
which Bismarck dreaded almost as much as he dreaded 
coalitions; and, as all the world knows, coalitions were his 
“nightmares.” Probably with a view to counteracting this 


“unholy alliance,” as it was dubbed in certain circles, German 
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diplomacy was bravely directed towards dissolving the very 
foundations of the Bismarckian system. To reunite Germanism 
it was necessary to renounce the religion of nationalism as 
well as, to a great extent, the national religion. There is 
small doubt that in German official circles it was hoped to 
effect something at Vienna by an open toleration of the 
Jesuit Order, the most anti-national Order in the world. 
At the same time, the action taken with regard to the 
official attitude to the Slav communities was based openly 
and obviously on the principle, “I love those that love those 
that I love”; in other words, the Berlin Government claimed 
that a Slav-Teuton alliance was only thinkable if it included 
all the Teutons. There was a danger lest Austria, becoming 
less and less Teuton in spirit, should gradually, even imper- 
ceptibly, bar for Germany the route of the Drang nach 
Osten. The Austrian route ceased to compete with Russian 
ambitions and claims, and was turned southwards, which 
direction it keeps to this day. Now, so far as Germany is 
concerned, Salonica and the Western Balkans are the most 
uninteresting region in the world. The German route has 
always been along the Danube course, with Asia Minor as its 
goal. There has been a feeling that Teutonism and Slavism 
are ultimately antagonistic, and that the only breach in the 
Slav defences has lain along the Danube Valley.. The agree- 
ment of Austria and Russia, and the apparent consent of 
Hungary to forgive and forget Russian action in the days of 
Kossuth, have seemed to Germans to be a renunciation of the 
natural position, to be a recreancy to traditions of race. And 
more than this, it has seemed to erect a barrier, and to 
close up the only breach in the Slav chain cutting off 
Germany from the overland route to the rich places of the 
East. Austria no longer needed German support to maintain 
her position in the Balkans, nor was there any further fear of 
attack from Russia as in the days of Gortchakoff, and the 
result was, of course, a notable decrease of German influence 
at the Court of Vienna. The only attitude which Germany 
could adopt was that of vigilant support of the Austro-Russian 
Balkan programme on the chance of yet finding an oppor- 
tunity to put in a finger. Hence the besondere Unterstiitzung 
referred to recently in these columns. But the continuous 
ill-success of Russia has modified, if indeed it has not com- 
pletely changed, the situation. It is at least certain that Pan- 
Slavism has gained considerable influence from the diplomatic 
and effective failure of the Russian Government. Manifestoes 
have been issued and freely circulated which speak of a “sale 
of Russian honour to Germany,” and there seems to be very 
little doubt that Russian prestige in the Near East has 
suffered severely. It may easily be that Austria finds ever 
less support from her Slav ally in her efforts to establish and 
maintain order in the Western Balkans on the basis of 
Austrian quasi-hegemony, and there is probably very little 
doubt that the programme of reform is delayed by the 
growing conviction that the “deputies of Europe” are not 
in a position to enforce the minimum of their demands. 
Further, there is a disposition in Hungary, “ distressful ” 
Hungary, to remember in the day of Russian disaster that to 
Russian action is ultimately due her present position of de- 
pendence, and the organised campaign against her language 
and her peculiar privileges. In a word, not now, but shortly, 
the line across Europe may seem to follow the Carpathians, 
leaving Austria-Hungary on the Teuton side of the Barrier. 
It may appear that Germany, now almost the last hope of the 
Papacy, is the natural ally to whom Austria, the Roman 
Catholic Monarchy, should turn for support, and the time 
may seem to be at hand when German influence can once 
more be made apparent in all the Balkan world. The Pan- 
German Press already considers that the route of the 
Drang is reopened; and it is an open secret that accord- 
ing to German ideas, and those not only of Pan-Germanic 
theorists, the future of Austria lies in union with the realm 
of the Hohenzollerns. It is probable that if ever again the 
counsels of Berlin prevail at the Court of Vienna, the end of 
Austrian independence will be in sight. It is very doubtful 
whether Russian prestige in the West will be sufficient to 
overawe ambitious German statesmen, at least in the next 
generation, for the traditional strength of Russia has been 
shown to be a hollow sham in the Far East, and people, 
even statesmen, are apt to forget that a European 
battlefield would not be separated from the Russian 
garrison towns by a whole continent, and linked only by a 








single line of railway. There is even now too ready an 
assumption that the “apparatus” of Russian power is “all a 
cheat.” It remains probable, then, that Austria for some 
time to come will not be able to rely on Russian support; and 
in the meantime the old and sorely tried Emperor, for so long 
the finest figure in European politics, draws near the end of 
his course. 

“What shall the man do that cometh after the King?” 
There would seem to be just one possibility for Austria. She 
may find a unity which shall counteract the centrifugal 
tendency of her heterogeneous components; in other words 
the Empire may develop a quasi-national existence, and thus 
stand firm en its footing. It will not be forgotten that ever 
since the days of Kéniggritz Austria has been made to feel 
that her very existence is “ by leave of the Rest,” and that 
impression has been as vivid in recent years (as, for example, 
during the Hungarian troubles of last year) as when 
Bismarck sent von Schweinitz to tell Prince Gortchakoff 
that Germany would not permit the disappearance of 
Austria from the list of the Great Powers. Reliance on the 
necessity of Austria as a weight in the balance of power has 
of necessity enfeebled the already weak efforts towards unity 
in the condominium which flaunts the hitherto meaningless 
motto Viribus unitis. There are some signs that Austria is 
endeavouring to secure a more independent position, and it is 
possible that she may yet make of her Balkan mission a prop 
for herself. Moreover. the old doggerel song of the Magyar, 
“The German is a biackguard,” has tended of late to be 
directed more against the subjects of the Emperor William 
than against the German-speaking Austrians. Amongst the 
Czechs, too, there is, if we can trust the soundest of the 
Austrian observers, a growing conviction that not German. 
speaking Austrians, but pseudo-Austrian-Germans, constitute 
their chief danger. The Pan-German writers have been the 
first to point out and protest against the growth of that 
feeling, and therefore it is probably true. Finally, we have 
of late heard less of the Italian Irredentist movement, and 
there is some possibility that at the long last Jesuitical and 
anti-nationalist influence at Vienna is on the wane. It is 
well to remember that the Hungarian objection to the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand lies, and has always lain, principally in his 
strong Roman Catholic tendencies. Those tendencies have, of 
course, been really religious, and not political, in origin; but 
the intense national feeling of the Magyars makes them 
unable to discriminate between the anti-nationalism of Roman 
Catholicism and its purely religious side. Hence the Heir. 
Apparent has been dubbed anti-Hungarian, whereas he is 
really only a too devout Catholic. 

The best that can be desired is that the Dual Monarchy 
should discover for itself a quasi-national awirépxem, and to 
that end we must necessarily welcome the closer friendship 
between Austria and Great Britain, a guarantee as it is 
that, so far as we can assure it, Austria shall have every 
opportunity to make firm her position, and after forty years 
to become self-reliant once more. The few Englishmen who 
have a real knowledge of the Magyars are unanimous in their 
belief that Englishmen have nowhere better friends than in 
Hungary, and thus Anglo-Austrian good feeling, unlike 
Austro-German or Austro-Slav rapprochements, should hurt 
the feelings of no constituent part of the Dual Monarchy. 
On the contrary, it makes for unity, and Austro-Hungarian 
unity makes for European peace.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

C. TowER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CONFLICT IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 
[To tur Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Dr. Hunter affirmed that the Established Church of 
Scotland “ has this great freedom, that the decisions of its own 
Courts are final on all matters affecting doctrine, discipline, or 
worship.” (Theitalicsare mine.) In his letter in the Spectator 
of September 3rd he points out that this “great freedom” 
consists of “independence of jurisdiction” in matters of 
ecclesiastical discipline ; and states that, in his opinion, there 
is not freedom to frame even a Declaratory Act, which he 
regards as “a poor makeshift for the revision of the Con- 
fession.” If the Established Church of Scotland cannot frame 
a Declaratory Act, much less can it modify its Confessiou,— 
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that is, it is not spiritually free. If it be not free to deal with 
doctrine, its freedom is not only not “ great,” it does not exist 
in what is vital. This is what the House of Lords’ judgment 
has declared. That judgment, as Mr. Carlyle in his letter 
in the same issue says, “ is not merely in direct contradiction 
to the constitution and principles of the Free Church, but it 
js an attack upon the fundamental principles of the Church 
of Scotland in all its branches, Established or Free.” And 
it is in the realisation of this fact that the hope of the recon- 
struction of Scotch Presbyterianism, of which Dr. Hunter 


writes so sympathetically, lies. 

But it is at least open to doubt whether even the “ independence 
of jurisdiction ” possessed by the Established Church of Scotland 
js as real as Dr. Hunter thinks. In the last Auchterarder case 
Lord Campbell summed up the position thus:—“It is only a 
voluntary body, such as the Relief or Burgher Church in 
Scotland, self-founded and self-sustained, that can say they will 
be entirely governed by their own rules.” And Sir Robert Peel, 
moving against the Church of Scotland in its claim for in- 
dependence, legislative and spiritual, which issued in the Dis- 
ruption, spoke to the same effect:—“There is a complete 
distinction between a Church that is voluntary and independent, 
and one that is established by the State. Take the case of the 
Roman Catholics or any of the Protestant Dissenters in this 
country, who are not connected with the State by way of Estab- 
lishment. Their right, so far as voluntary jurisdiction is concerned, 
js quite supreme, and we do not attempt to interfere with it. Those 
who choose to submit to it, in consequence of their connection with 
any such denomination, have a perfect right to do so; but if a 
Church chooses to have the advantage of an Establishment, and to 
hold those privileges which the law confers, that Church 
must conform to the law.” The comment of Mr. Taylor Innes, 
probably the greatest authority on Church law in Scotland, on 
this deliverance is that it only emphasises what had been said 
before,—“ that the Church of Scotland was and must be subject to 
statute law; subject positively, that it must not omit anything 
that the law prescribed, even in spiritual things; subject nega- 
tively, that it must not do anything that the law prohibited, even 
in spiritual matters.” 

Allow me to add that, while all will admit that “higher and 
lower motives often mingle in a great movement,” the “ wide- 
spread belief,” to which Dr. Hunter refers in passing, that the 
Union of 1900 was “engineered with a political aim”—i.e.,"Dis- 
establishment—is utterly unfounded. It is, in my opinion, most 
mischievous that, following the Scotsman’s lead, this false charge 
should be made in this month’s issue of Blackwood. It has been 
denied again and again by the leaders of the United Free Church. 
For instance, on May 31st, 1900, among almost the last words he 
spoke before the Union, Dr. Rainy, recalling what he had said at the 
beginning of the movement (May 28th, 1895), declared that “he 
should like to repeat again that his ideas in connection with the 
Union were not the ideas that had been imputed to him,—of making 
use of this Union as a means of strengthening a raid on a sister 
Church.” In private life when honourable men disclaim motives 
imputed to them they are usually believed. If further proof 
were needed that the Union was not engineered with a view to 
Disestablishment, you have it in the fact that Sheriff Jameson, 
one of the staunchest, as he is one of the most genial, opponents 
of Disestablishment, spoke strongly in favour of the union. 


~—I am, Sir, &c., G. ELmstie Troup. 
Broughty Ferry. 
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{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—I feel deeply grateful for the kind and sympathetic 
words which you have spoken regarding the Church of which 
Tama minister. I am sure that many in my position feel as 
Ido. In 1893 Dr. Walter C. Smith, one of the most honoured 
men in the United Free Church, and known by his writings 
to many outside of it, was Moderator of the Free Church 
General Assembly. In his opening address, referring to the 
Church of Scotland, he said :— 


“T have to confess that I am somewhat given to seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams. And one of my favourite dreams, on 
which I dwell fondly and often, shows that ancient and venerable 
and greatly beloved mother Church, which has come down 
through the ages laden with so rich a tradition of heroism. 
and martyrdoms and services bravely done, some day rising up 
and shaking herself, and asking, ‘ What is the real value of this 
privilege for the sake of which I stand aloof from other Churches 
born in the same house, and clinging to the same inspiring 
memories? Is it worth the alienation and the strife and the 
heartburning which it causes? Does it help the spiritual life of 
my people, or open and enlarge their hearts? Is our religious 
character any the better for it, or only our social position?’ And 
then I have depicted her girding herself for sacrifice that she 
too might get the blessing which came to us fifty years ago, 
and feeling that it was a light thing to part with State pay and 
privilege in exchange for the fresh spiritual life that flowed in 
upon her as a spring tide from on high. Is it only a dream,—a 
devout imagination? Perhaps. Yet such dreams are the stuff 
that makes the great world-epochs of history, when God raises up 
& man resolved to turn the dream into a reality. Surely, at any | 
rate, we may pray for it as tho best and happiest solution of | 
Present difficulties,” 





These words, spoken in 1893, may well be heard again to-day. 
To me they seem “the best and happiest solution” of the 
present sad state of things in Scotland. Were the Church of 
Scotland to rise up to this, what a change for the better there 
would be. Much of the strife and heartburning and jealousy 
which are doing such harm to religion would utterly vanish. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

A MINISTER or THE UNITED FreE CHURCH 

IN THE NortH OF SCOTLAND. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is always difficult for a person to apprehend the 
modes of thought current in a nation other than his own. 
This is the case even in regard to nations so closely related as 
the English and the Scotch, a fact which has been strikingly 
exemplified by the decision of the House of Lords on the case 
of the Free Church of Scotland. The first thing that is clear is 
that the idea of what a Church is essentially is radically dif- 
ferent in Scotland from that current in England. The Scotch 
idea of the Church is that it is a State in itself, totally apart 
from the civil State within the bounds of which it may exist, 
and quite independent of it. Individuals may belong to both 
States, but in that case may occupy positions of very different 
importance in the one from those they occupy in the other. 
Everybody knows the trite story of Andrew Melville and 
King James VI. of Scotland (I. of England): how the former 
told the latter that “there are two kingdoms in Scotland, 
the one the commonwealth, of which King James is King, 
but of the other he is nota King, nor a head, nor a lord, 
but a member” (Calderwood, V., 440). This story, which has 
been quoted with approval in various forms from generation 
to generation of Scotsmen, implies their belief in the Church’s 
independence of the State. 

If this independence be granted, then it follows that it may 
alter its creed whenever and as much as it pleases with as much 
freedom as a civil State may alter its Constitution. No English- 
man would have thought of combating the right of France to 
depose the Emperor Napoleon III. and become Republican. This 
theory claims a similar freedom fora Church. All this is incon- 
ceivable to an Englishman, especially if he is a member of the 
Church of England. He could not imagine the Church doing 
anything of the kind, because not only is its relation to the State 
totally different from this, but it has no organ by which it can 
change its Articles. The Sovereign in England is recognised to 
be the ecclesiastical head of the Church, a position that has been 
from the beginning denied him in Scotland. The English view 
may be right and the Scotch view may be wrong, but it is the 
Scotch view, and therefore the view held by the testators and 
donors of those funds in question. The Scotch view has, at all 
events, this in its favour: it is the view of the largest section of 
Christians in the world, it is the view of the Roman Church. 
That the Church was to the believer the true State was the view 
of the early Church. The Apostle Paul forbade believers to go to 
law with each other before the Civil Courts. The Church was called 
“the Kingdom of God” among the Jews, whose only idea of a 
State wasakingdom. Among the Greeks it became “the Republic 
[éxxAnola] of God.” 

That being so, the law of trusts did not apply to the case at all. 
According to the Scotch idea, the relation between the Church 
and the civil State was an alliance between two independent 
States. The Church for its part maintained that as its Head— 
the Lord Jesus Christ—is Head over the nations, it is the duty of 
the civil State to do everything for the furtherance of the Church 
that may seem to the Church good, but brooked no interference 
with her independence by the State. Because the State did so 
interfere, the Disruption occurred. The view the Church held as 
to the duty of the State could no more be essential to the Free 
Church than can the views prevalent in Rome at present as to 
the duty of the French Government in regard to the Concordat 
be essential to the Romish Church. That the view above 
indicated is a correct representation of Scotch opinion is proved 
by the fact that it was the unanimous opinion of the Scotch 
Judges. 

I have, however, yet greater objection to Lord Halsbury’s 
prelections on Predestination, as these seem to me to manifest 
with yet greater clearness his inability to apprehend things 
Scotch. He maintains that the “free offer of the Gospel” 
asserted in the Declaratory Act contradicts predestination as 
affirmed by the “Confession of Faith.” Even if it be granted 
that he rightly interprets the view held by the Westminster 
divines, that merely settles an historical fact, of interest to the 
historian of Christian dogma, but having little bearing on the 
point at issue. The point really important is: what has been 
for the past sixty years the general opinion among the 
Scotch people as to what was the relationship of these 
doctrines? That opinion, right or wrong, would, presumably, 
be the opinion of the various donors and testators of the 





funds in question. Lord Halsbury maintained that no ordinary 
person could go into the subtleties of the Kantian antinomies. 
‘That also may be true, but yet people may hold both doctrines 
without attempting any harmony between them. All Christians 
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believe in the Apostle Paul as an inspired man,—he conjoins free- 
will and Divine necessitation most absolutely (Phil. ii. 12-13) : 
“ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” It is to be presumed that St. Paul thought he wrote 
what would be intelligible to the Philippian believers. Scotch 
peasants from Reformation times downwards have thought these 
words meant something they could understand, although they 
could not harmonise the two sides of the statement. 


But the question really at stake is what was the opinion held’ 


generally in Scotland within the last fifty years, the time during 
which these funds have been accumulated. As the ministers are 
chosen by the free vote of the people, the sermons preached repre- 
sent the opinions of the hearers ; hence sermons published either 
by the writers themselves or in memorial volumes may be taken to 
represent the opinion of Scotland at large. If the volumes of 
such sermons published by or for Free Church ministers be taken, 
it will be found that they one and all proclaim salvation on belief 
in Christ. In many of the volumes not a single word will be 
found from title-page to finis about Predestination. The donors 
and testators gave and bequeathed the funds in question to a 
Church that held doctrines in accordance with these sermons, In 
ordinary circumstances a will is interpreted not so much by the 
words used as by the intention of the testator when that can be 
arrived at,—and this is but equitable. Here everything points to 
the intention of those donors and testators—at least by a vast 
majority—being to leave it to the Church that held the views ex- 
pressed in the Declaratory Act. Since the Free Church com- 
mitted itself to union with the United Presbyterian Church more 
than £1,000,000 of the £1,062,000 has been accumulated. 

The inability of Englishmen to estimate Scotch views has been 
lamentably illustrated in Scotch ecclesiastical history. The 
passage of the Patronage Act in the reign of Queen Anne is 
evidence of this. All the divisions of the Scotch Church and all 
the secessions from it have been due to that Act. The nobility 
and gentry of England could form no idea of what a Scotch con- 
gregation was, or of their ability to choose a minister for them- 
selves. The worshippers in an English parish church neither 
then nor now could be regarded as an organic body. Then not 
one per cent. in many parishes could read or write, or had any 
interest beyond the gossip of the district; whereas in Scotland 
the congregation was and is an organism, and even then, thanks 
to John Knox, not a tithe of them—save in the most remote 
parishes—but not only could read and write, but could delight in 
the discussion of theological questions of the utmost subtlety. 

In conclusion, I should be very glad to hear how Lord Halsbury 
harmonises—without having recourse to subtleties—Article XVII. 
of the Thirty-nine Articles with Article XI., even when “it is 
more largely expressed in the Homily on Justification.” This 
would be more to the purpose than extracting the opinion of 
Greek Bishops and priests of the seventeenth century on Pre- 
destination. 


—I am, Sir, &., Joun E. H. THomson. 





RUSSIAN COMMERCE DESTROYERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEcTaToR.”] 
S1r,—The Law Officers of the Crown appear, perhaps inten- 
tionally, to have evaded the very serious point of international 
law that arises in connection with the sale to Russia of 
German merchant cruisers for the purpose of intercepting 
British commercial communications with the Far East. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the direct and indirect damage 
that has been done to our trade by the North German Lloyd and 
Hamburg-American liners recently transferred to Russia. The 
magnitude of such damage is admitted. The question for our 
Government is,—Can the continuance of the threat and the damage 
be stopped? The Law Officers are reported to have advised that 
it cannot be stopped in view of the well-known principle of inter- 
national law that merchant ships may be sold by a neutral toa 
belligerent Government, despite the fact that at the time of sale 
it is well known by the vendors that if these contraband ships 
are safely delivered they will be converted into cruisers. The 
present case, however, it is submitted, does not come within that 
rule. The rule is one which must be construed strictly, and is 
limited to vessels that are essentially and strictly mercantile. 

The test is not whether or not ships can be rapidly transformed 
into cruisers—as many merchant ships can—but whether their 
primary and original function is mercantile and nothing else. If 
the ships sold are ancipitis usus, capable, and built for the pur- 
pose of being capable, of the double use of war and commerce, 
then they do not come within the rule. A ship to come within 
the rule must not be capable of putting on and off at pleasure an 
original belligerent capacity. If it has “a double debt to pay,” 
it can no more be sold by a neutral as a merchant ship than 
could the Russian volunteer fleet come through the Bosphorus 
in a mercantile capacity. If ships with a double original 
capacity are sold for belligerent purposes, it is impossible to 
say that they are not sold in their belligerent capacity. 
Mr. Hall admits that a neutral Government should prevent 
the sale of ships “ built primarily for warlike use.” 

Surely a practical working rule is this,—that a neutral must 
exclude from sale to a belligerent any vessel which is liable to be 
called up for belligerent purposes by the neutral Government in 
the event of that Government being engaged in war. Any ship 
the owners of which receive a subsidy from their Government as 





a lien on the services of the ship in time of war is a ship ancipitis 
usus within the cognisance of the neutral Government, and the 
sale of such a ship is a deliberate breach of neutrality on the part 
of the neutral Government. To say that the use against British 
shipping of German cruisers of this type under Russian colours 
but supplied with coals at sea by German steamers, comes within 
the privileges of neutrality, is to carry the rules of international 
law to an absurdity. ‘Those rules are living and are growing 
and we have had much to do with their life and growth. It is 
proper that we should to-day, as the chief maritime nation, resent 
a breach of neutrality which is not even colourably covered by 
practice. There are times when even a giant should use hig 
strength. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lincoln's Inn. 


J. E. G. DE Montmorency, 





THE SUCCESSION TO THE TURKISH THRONE, 

[To tur Epiror oF THE “SpPEcraTor.” | 
Srr,—You are in error in stating in your last issue (p. 310) 
that Abd-ul-Hamid “ will now be succeeded by a son” since 
Murad is dead. The heir to the throne is the Sultan’s 
brother, Raschid Effendi. You know, of course, that by the 
rule of succession prevailing among Moslem Sovereigns the 
throne passes to the eldest male member of the reigning 
family. There is an exception to this rule in the case of 
Egypt, because Ismail, the late Khedive, by dint of bribes to 
Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz, said to have amounted to three millions 
sterling, obtained a Firman changing the right of succession 
to the European mode (excluding females, of course), and 
thereby excluded Halim Pasha. When England and France 
determined to get rid of Ismail in 1879, their most powerful 
threat to him was that, if he did not abdicate, the Firman he 
had acquired would be disregarded. It was understood 
generally in Turkey that one of the motives which induced 
Abd-ul-Aziz to change the order of succession was that he 
hoped to make a like change in regard to his own throne; 
and thirty years ago, the Firman for Egypt having been given, 
I think, in 1872, Prince Izzedin, the son of Abd-ul-Aziz, was 
generally regarded as being likely to succeed his father. The 
revolution of 1876 changed the situation ; and though rumour 
has often asserted that the present Sultan very much desires 
to change the rule of succession, such a step would probably 
be the last straw to the burden of offences given by him to 
his Moslem subjects. 


Regarding Raschid Effendi, the Heir-Apparent, some particulars 
may interest your readers. I believe he is about forty-six years 
old. He lives ina palace about a mile distant from Yildiz, and 
is kept under the strictest surveillance. When I was in Con- 
stantinople two years ago, two jewellers’ shops were pointed 
out to me which had been closed by the police because the 
owners had been detected as acting as bankers for Raschid. He 
is only allowed to drive out within a very limited space, and sees 
very few persons. The Grand Vizier’s carriage when I was there 
met that of Raschid at a corner where two roads met, and nearly 
collided. The occupants exchanged a few civilities without 
leaving their carriages. But there was much to do at Yildiz that 
evening. The coachman, the servants, and the two sets of out- 
riders were subjected to a strict interrogatory as to whether the 
meeting was accidental, and as to what passed between the two 
principal persons. Indeed, all the stories regarding Raschid 
spoke of the intense suspicion with which he is regarded by the 
Sultan. Mr. Pears in the book reviewed in your columns some 
weeks ago, “The Destruction of the Greek Empire,” mentions 
that Mahomet the Conqueror made fratricide legal, and that that 
great Sultan and many of his successors killed their brothers on 
girding on the sword of Osman. A clear-headed diplomatist in 
Constantinople maintained in my presence that in the interest of 
the country such a practice was superior to that which at present 
prevails. Indeed, it is difficult to devise a worse scheme for the 
training of a ruler than that which at present prevails in Turkey. 
The Sultan naturally regards him with suspicion. He is not 
allowed to take any part in public functions, to take part in the 
government of the country, to mix with Turkish statesmen, 
or to see the European Ambassadors. Carefully excluded from all 
means of education, he is permitted to have a separate establish- 
ment, where hecan find only pleasures of a very limited character. 
Shut off from all participation in public affairs, the Heir-Apparent 
usually develops into a mere sensualist, and the older he gets the 
less fitted is he to undertake the duties of a Sovereign when he is 
called to reign. 

On various occasions I heard the wish expressed by Mahom- 
medans that the present Sultan would die or be deposed, and to 
one who thus expressed himself I replied: “But why? How 
would Turkey gain? I hear on all sides that Raschid is without 
intelligence, education, or capacity.” The answer was that what 
I had heard was true, but that if he were on the throne the 
country would be governed by the Ministers, instead of, as at 
present, by the Palace gang. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to add that the disaffected 
among the Turks—not the Young Turkey party, because, though 
disaffection is widespread, no such party exists—have looked to 
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Raschid rather than to the poor creature who for a quarter of a 
century has been a prisoner at Cheragan Palace. 


—I am, Sir, &c., BAKALUM. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
(To rue Epiror or THE ‘ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of August 27th Mr. A. H. Clough says 
that he feels “‘ sure that it is possible to build four-roomed 
houses in blocks for very little over £100 apiece, and to make a 
net 4 or 43 per cent. on the outlay.” He adds that he could 
show several districts where this is done. 


It would be kind and advantageous to many interested people 
if Mr. Clough would furnish a few details. Thesubject of cottage- 
puilding is one with which I have some acquaintance, both from 
personal experience of this class of property, and through exten- 
sive investigations and inquiries which I have made on the matter 
in the majority of the English counties. Personally, I have, 
however, never yet found decent cottages containing four rooms, 
with the necessary outside accessories, that were built of any 
permanent material, such as brick or cement, for ‘very little 

ver £100.” 

: I think that the cheapest dwellings of the sort which I can 
remember are those erected by the late Lord Salisbury near 
Hatfield,—one-storied buildings in blocks containing living-room, 
scullery,and three bedrooms (no cottage should be erected to-day 
with only two bedrooms), and costing £156 per house. I believe, 
however, that I am right in saying that these cottages were 
largely built by estate workmen, which of course means a saving 
in outlay. Any who are concerned in the subject may find a full 
account of them, with photograph and ground-plan, on pp. 536 
and 637, Vol. I., of my book, “Rural England.” I may add that 
my experience is that, by the time everything is paid for, average 
cottages with three bedrooms, at the present prices of labour and 
material, can rarely be erected under £400 a pair. 

If I may take the opportunity to say so, this difficult rural 
housing question is one of the great causes of the exodus to the 
cities. An educated newly married girl, who perhaps has been 
servant in a good house, will not go to live in the tumble-down 
pigsty of a place which perhaps is alone available. So she and 
her husband migrate to a town, where often enough they are 
obliged to inhabit one room in a slum at twice the rent they 
would have to pay for a good cottage and garden in the country, 
could such a habitation be secured by them. The ills they fly to, 
indeed, are worse than those they leave behind, for however bad 
the dwelling in the country, at least here they have the advantage 
of fresh air and a garden. 

Sometimes, however, no cottages whatsoever are available. 
How can it be otherwise under the conditions? In favourite 
neighbourhoods where rich men buy estates for purposes of 
pleasure, or such small dignity as may still attach to the 
possession of land, a few cottages are built by them, mostly to 
be occupied by their gamekeepers or other employés, and looked 
on in the light of capital outlay of which the interest is payable 
in pheasants and partridges, or whatever may be the particular 
object of their desire. But outside of those favoured neighbour- 
hoodsto which people come to spend their wealth—that is, through- 
out the most of the back stretches of rural England where the 
houses of gentlemen are few and far between—who is there that 
can afford in these hard times to build utterly unremunerative 
dwellings ? 

Here is an instance of the unprofitable nature of such invest- 
ments, even when they involve repairs alone. About three 
years ago I found it necessary to purchase a little strip of land 
that intersected my own property. On this there had stood, 
probably for two or three hundred years, a double and a single 
cottage, of which the latter, becoming uninhabitable, was pulled 
down some time ago by the late owner, who could not face the 
expense of its renewal. The double cottage was almost in the 
same scandalous condition, but two years went by before I could 
get possession of it, as one of the tenants refused to quit under 
arrangement. Now I have been obliged to spend quite £100 in 
making of those two dilapidated shanties one good cottage, con- 
taining three bedrooms, two sitting-rooms, scullery, &c., all the 
stud-work fabric being refaced with brick. This dwelling, and 
a large garden planted with fruit-trees, I have succeeded with 
some difficulty in letting to a man in my own employ for 
the sum of £6 a year, or under 2s. 4d. a week,—a high rent 
according to local standards. Add the cost of these repairs to 
the purchase price of the two cottages and garden land, which 
together would amount, let us say, to at least £180, and the 
reader can easily reckon for himself what kind of interest I am 
likely to get for my money,—if the cottage remains let. Out of 
these receipts, it must be remembered also, will come the expense 
of all future repairs, a proportion of agency charges, taxes, &c. 
But this example is a favourable one from the landlord’s point of 
view, since to build such a cottage would have cost over £200, 
plus the value of the land on which it stands and of the double 
garden, and then the return would have been practically nothing 
atall. Considered in the light of the public interest, moreover, 
the net result is that the village accommodation has been de- 
creased by two houses, since in place of the three bad cottages 
that formerly stood upon this plot sheltering three families there 
18 now a single good one sheltering one family. The other two 
families, or their representatives, must go somewhere else. 

In all the remoter villages these things go on continually ; the 
cottages become uninhabitable by degrees and scarcely any new 


trous is this state of affairs, and how powerfully it assists the 
depopulation of the countryside. In view of the national 
character of the issues involved, most people might think that 
such a question would receive the instant attention of our 
Governments. But while the time of Parliament is mainly occu- 
pied with discussions on bitterly contested questions conneeted 
with the sale of drink and Irish grievances, or with party recrimi- 
nations as to whether the Transvaal should or should not employ 
Chinese labour, there is little hope that it will give attention to dull 
matters that merely concern the fundamental welfare of the 
English people. 

Yet I believe that there are methods by which this rural 
housing problem could be solved, or at any rate greatly simpli- 
fied, and these quite outside the adoption of any of the Protective 
measures of which the desirability is so much debated. 

My letter is already too long, therefore I will only mention one 
remedy,—the multiplication of small holdings by the means 
which I have suggested in my work, “Rural England.” My 
experience is that where small holders exist in properly organised 
communities, or in some instances without such organisation, to 
a great extent the cottage difficulty vanishes, for the simple 
reason that by hook or by crook these small holders manage to 
build their own homes. To expect that without the help of any 
national borrowing facilities—for in practice there are none—the 
impoverished owners of land will erect dwellings that return 
little or no interest, and keep the same in repair, is to expect a 
vain thing. Moreover, most of them absolutely have not the 
means to do so, nor if they had could the housing problem, rural 
or urban, be settled by this kind of philanthropy. Meanwhile 
our Governments, seeing no party advantage in the matter, do 
nothing, with results that will be fully apparent to the rising and 
future generations. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ditchingham. 


H. Riper Ha@e@ arp. 


[To THe Eprror or tHe “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—I should be glad if you would allow me space for a few 
words on the subject of cheap cottages, which is one of the 
most difficult questions that exist for landowners, and of the 
first importance for the country. Mr. Clough in the Spectator 
of August 27th asserts that cottages can be built in blocks to 
return 4 per cent. for a cost of a little over £100 apiece. If 
he means in blocks of ten or twelve, this may possibly be done ; 
but the real difficulty arises when it comes to providing single 
or double cottages for outlying farms. Being confronted 
with this question last year, I made careful inquiries in many 
directions from agents, landowners, and the Rural Housing 
Association. I came to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to build single cottages under £200 to meet all requirements, 
or double ones at less than £350, the land being given free, 
and that the return is at the most 24 per cent. Few land- 
owners would hesitate to build if they got 4 per cent.; but as 
the subjoined extract shows, cottages in a cheap material, 
which may be quite sanitary, are made impossible by some 
local bye-law, I believe very many. The difficulty as to sanita- 
tion does not depend on bye-laws, but on the fact that the 
sanitary inspector is the nominee of the District Council,—- 
i.e., of (in many instances) the owners of the cottages. It is 
too often impossible for him to do his duty and retain his 
office. If the sanitary laws were strictly enforced, in many 
instances the tenants would not leave. But the fundamental 
difficulty of the situation is that good cottage property does 
not pay, and if Mr. Clough can really show us that it can be 
made to pay he will confer an enormous benefit on the rural 
community.—I am, Sir, &c., Gy H. 





“ PHILANTHROPY THAT F'attep.—An attempt by Mr. W.S. Blunt, 
Lord of the Manor of Worth, to build cottages at Three Bridges 
of an improved type, has brought him in conflict with the law. 
Mr. Blunt had built a cottage of timber and corrugated iron, 
believing that it would solve the problem of the housing of the 
working classes by providing a building that was cheap, roomy, 
and, it was contended, dry and healthy under all conditions. The 
local bye-laws, however, require that all cottages should be of 
brick or stone, andso Mr. Blunt was summoned on Monday before 
the Magistrates. The Bench, saying that they gave Mr. Blunt 
credit for every good motive, fined him a continuing penalty of 
2s. a day, coming to some £10 in all.” 





(To THE Epitor or THE “ SrecTaTor.”] 

Srr,—I entirely agree with the notes which have from time 
to time appeared in the Spectator as to the absurdity of most 
building bye-laws. They as a rule render it impossible to 
build labourers’ cottages in the country cheaply enough to 
leave even a moderate return, and also prevent people from 
building bungalows of light construction and temporary 
character for a reasonable expenditure, even in isolated spots 





‘nes are built. It is unnecessary for me to point out how disas- 





near the sea, by enforcing rules applicable to a crowded city 
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or a fashionable watering-place. At the same time, I think 
bye-laws should be made for sanitary purposes. The rural 
local authority of which I am a member are about to make 
bye-laws. Could you refer me to any bye-laws in force 
framed on the “ Model” Bye-laws of the Local Government 
Board, 1903 (Rural Districts), which contain provisions 
sufficiently elastic to avoid the mischief complained of, and 
which might be adopted as a precedent ? I believe there isa 
society in existence for remedying the evil, but I cannot find 
the name of any.—I am, Sir, &c., THos. PRICHARD. 
Llwydiarth Esgob, Llanerchymedd, B.8S.0. 





ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN IRELAND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Witbout being a philologist, may not the use of the 
word “soak,” as equivalent to “dry,” mentioned by “C. H. B.” 
in your issue of the 3rd inst., be a survival of a Celtic word ? 
The Welsh for “dry” at the present day is “stich,” the “i” 
being pronounced rather like the French “i,” and the “ch” 
asin “loch.” There is a curious similarity in the Hindustani 


“sukh” for “dry,” the “u” being pronounced “oo,” the 
“kh” as the Welsh “ ch.”—I an, Sir, &c., XK. 


[To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—“ C. H. B.” might also have mentioned the following 
expression which I have heard the peasantry of this county 
make use of during a heavy rainfall :—“ That’s a wet shower, 
glory be to God!”—I an, Sir, &c., 
SINGLETON GOODWIN. 
Ballyroe, Tralee, Co. Kerry. 


(To tHE Epiror or THE “SpEctTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—A Tyddynwr, or small Welsh farmer, said yesterday 
(September 2nd), when I observed that it was showery 
weather :—“ It has had a tear on its cheek the whole day.”— 
Tan, Sir, &c., M. K. J. 





DRAGON-FLIES IN LONDON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Dnuring brilliant sunshine on Saturday, the 3rd inst., we 
noticed a large dragon-fly flashing about our little St. John's 
Wood garden. Darting in amongst the vines, he reappeared 
carrying a moth in his jaws; and alighting on the balcony 
rail within a few inches of where we stood, made a hearty 
luncheon. He was a grandly robust specimen; colour green 
and gold; length from head to tail quite three and a half 
inches. Many unexpected insects stray into London in 
summer, but I have never before seen a dragon-fly within 
the radius. Perhaps your other readers may have been 
more fortunate.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Stuart Boyp. 
The Hut, 17 Boundary Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





ENGLISH GROUSE GROUND. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ SPecTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I have only just seen the Spectator for August 13th, 
which must be my excuse for this belated communication. 
But there is in that issue an article on grouse which contains 
a most extraordinary and almost incredible error,—to wit, 
that Shropshire is the most southerly habitat of the red 
grouse in Britain and Europe. The counties of Radnor, 
Monmouth, Brecon, Carmarthen, South Cardigan, Glamorgan 
—all containing a greater or less number of grouse-moors— 
are ignored in wholesale fashion. Even Pembroke and Here- 
ford contain a sprinkling of red grouse. <A mere outline of 
the various tracts of grouse-bearing country in South Wales 
would fill a page of the Spectator, and is unnecessary. Bags 
as a rule are small or moderate, it is true, though I noticed a 
hundred and five brace were killed on the 12th on the 
Maeslwch shooting near Hay. Hundreds of guns turn out, 
and thousands of red grouse are shot every August south of 
Shropshire, and numbers within actual sight of the Bristol 
Channel. As a well-known sportsman of this district 
emarked to me @ propos of your article, this miscon- 
ception as to South Wales is typical. Very few Englishmen 
have the faintest notion what immense districts of wild and 
beautiful scenery exist in the six South Welsh counties,— 
fortunately, perhaps, for those who do.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. Brap.ey, 
Porthcawl, Glamorgan. 





———S 


POETRY. 


LIFE’S TRAGEDIES. 

TxHov art not to be pitied, who hast known 
The threat of midnight when the forelands moan 

And all the winds are out; 
Dread and despair and anguish,—the great things 
That sit like crowns upon the brows of Kings 

Or that Queens weep about 
—If by these only thou hast been accursed, 
Grieve not too much; for these are not the worst, 


It is the slow and softly-dropping tears 

That bring the furrows to man’s face; the years, 
Falling and fall’n in vain, 

That turn the gold to grey upon his head; 

And the dull days to disappointment wed, 
And pain that follows pain 

That make life bitter in the mouth, and strew 

The dead with roses, but the quick with yew. 


Better a wide and windy world, and scope 

For rise and downfall of a mighty hope, 
Than many little ills; 

Better the sudden horror, the swift wrong, 

Than doubts and cares that die not, and the long 
Monotony that kills; 

The empty dawns, pale stars, and narrow skies, 

Mean hopes, mean fears, mean sorrows, and mean sighs, 

GERALD GOULD. 








BOOKS. 


—_—»——_ 


THOMAS HOBBES.* 
Tus little book makes one realise how much the world of 
letters has lost by Sir Leslie Stephen’s death. There is no 
critic alive who possesses quite the same admirable critical 
apparatus, the same wide knowledge and skill in using it, the 
same catholic temper in appreciation, or the same giit of urbane 
and luminous exposition. It is easy enough to write like a 
pedant in an unintelligible jargon, and it is unfortunately a 
simple thing to be a smatterer. But to possess great know- 
ledge and yet wear it lightly is given to few, and there are few 
indeed who could present so complete an account of Hobbes’s 
philosophy in so attractive a guise. The criticism is always just 
and often acute, the exposition is as accurate as any scholar 
could desire, and yet the most casual reader is interested. One 
secret is that Sir Leslie Stephen is never slipshod. He has 
thought out his subject, his mind is clear, and he can restate 
the question in direct and simple words, whereas the feebler 
critic falls into the slack habit of giving loose paraphrases of 
his author. It is no small achievement to have written a 
fresh study on such a subject, for Hobbes has not the attrac- 
tion of difficulty, his main theses are simple enough, and to 
us nowadays many of his discoveries are hackneyed fallacies, 
while there is nothing particularly attractive about the man. 
To use a modern phrase, he is not sympathetic, like Spinoza, 
any more than the other wielders of that strong, heavy, and 
somewhat blunt weapon, the dialectic of the English school. His 
character was notinspiring. He was never tired of proclaiming 
that he was a man of peace, in an age when honesty compelled 
most men to strikea blow. Falkland, too, was a critic of parties, 
but, as Sir Leslie Stephen points out, he was ready to throw 
away his life for the side which was least to blame. In theology 
Hobbes clung fast to Erastianism,—a respectable and reason- 
able, but not an invigorating creed. He had plenty of speculative 
boldness, but he was very careful not to bring himself within 
the danger of the law; and, as his critic observes, “intel- 
lectual audacity combines awkwardly with personal timidity.” 
Of humour and imagination he cannot be said to have 
possessed a particle. Not that he was without his merits, 
some of them considerable enough. He was a man of kindly 
affections, whose many friends were sincerely attached to 
him. He was also scrupulously upright in his private rela- 
tions, and his intellectual candour has the merits of its 
defects. Of a delicate constitution in his youth, he lived to an 





* Hobbes. By Leslie Stephen. ‘English Men of Letters,’’ London; Mae 
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immense age by care and frugality. _He calculated, Aubrey 
tells us, that in the course of his life he had been drunk 
exactly one hundred times, and one wonders if the number 
was an accident, or whether, with his orderly nature, he com- 
pleted the century and stopped. Sir Leslie Stephen very well 
gums up his temperament. “A man who is above all to be a 
cool reasoner and to shrink from no conclusion forced upon 
him by his logic, is a very valuable person, and may be 
forgiven if his spiritual temper does not rapidly rise to 
boiling point and obscure the clearness of his-vision. Hobbes, 
if one may venture to say so, had probably quite as much 
benevolence as was good for a metaphysician.” 

His caution brought its reward, and he lived an unmolested 
life in very troublous times; but he got into bad odour with 
the Church and sober constitutional statesmen. The wonder 
is that his reputation was not worse, for his views were 
certainly subversive of most things that the seventeenth 
century held dear, and moreover he had the misfortune to 
estrange both parties. Good Churchmen and Cavaliers were 
scandalised at what seemed the consequence of his philo- 
sophical speculations, and Whigs and Parliament men 
detested his political theories. Though he made a point 
of going regularly to church and of calling himself a good 
Christian, he was attacked, like Ralegh, as an atheist, which 
was a charge applied to any original thinker, “a missile to be 
hurled at anybody morally or politically objectionable.” He 
made many enemies, too, by his intellectual arrogance. He 
thundered against the Royal Society on a mathematical 
question, about which he had no possible claim to be heard 
and was hopelessly wrong. At the age of seventy-six he took 
up law, and straightway set out to confute Coke. Sir Henry 
Maine says that he anticipated many of the reforms after- 
wards advocated by Bentham; but this is scarcely a 
tribute to his legal learning so much as to his great 
mental activity, for it did not require much knowledge 
of the law of the time to detect many abuses. Most 
remarkable fact of all, at eighty-six he translated the whole of 
Homer, and produced some very passable lines. Hobbes, 
whatever he may have lacked, had immense intellectual 
vitality. If, as German critics have unkindly observed, 
English philosophy is a matter of quantity rather than 
quality, Hobbes is a true representative of his race. 

Hobbes’s first love was geometry, and his philosophy has a 
mathematical colour, for he seeks to provide a complete 
mechanical theory of the universe. He was not an empiricist 
in the ordinary sense,—indeed he thought, if the ordinary 
experimentalist deserved to be called a philosopher, the title 
might be bestowed on apothecaries and gardeners, which is 
curiously like what some later critics have said of his own 
work, Like Mr. Spencer, he started, not with a priori dogmas, 
but with a clear conception of the kind of system he wanted 
to evolve. A very slight analysis of phenomena gave 
him his data, and the rest of his business consisted 
in framing a scheme in which everything should find 
a place. Such an intention marks the gulf which divides 
Hobbes from modern speculation. He aimed at a synthesis 
at all costs, and the ordinary puzzles which perplex 
the synthetic philosopher nowadays, such as the meaning of 
reality and the possibility of knowledge, scarcely occurred to 
him. But any synthesis, however formal, has value if done 
with a calm and logical mind; and Hobbes’s logic is un- 

swerving. In a spirit of easy self-confidence, he resolved 
ethics into a tissue of egotisms, and religion into a bare 
affirmation of the incomprehensible. In such speculations he 
is not at his best; but when he comes to law and politics, 
where his formal habit of mind finds a more sympathetic 
environment, his real merits grow clearer. The politics of 
his time gave him his cue. He saw the necessity for a central 
and dominant power capable of some continuous policy in 
administration; and since no man of his day could have fore- 
seen the development of Parliament, he naturally found it in 
the Monarch. We need not repeat the familiar argument of 
the “state of nature,” which is to be found quoted and refuted 
in every handbook of political science. It was the parent of 
many odd children, from the sentimental French exponent 
of the “savage life” to the legal formalists of the school of 
Austin. It is always the mark of intellectual virility to be 
able to fling a dogma to the world which men can wrangle 
over and misinterpret for generations ; and Hobbes has every 
claim to this distinction. It is perfectly true that his analysis 


was incomplete. Many spheres of thought were shut to him, 
and many aspects of human nature he neither cared for nor 
comprehended. It has not been his fate, as it was not his 
desire, to interest metaphysicians; but he has had a vast 
influence on the practical and popular thought of the 
world. For, with all his limitations, it is a complete 
system he gives us; and such a gift must always be 
a stimulus to reflection. Moreover, he has so welded 
private and civic virtue together that the most valiant 
individualist of our times will scarcely separate them. He 
has left his mark, too, on English prose, for though he has 
not the gift of « Plato or a Bacon, whose speculation is lit 
with the fancy of the poet, his terse hammered sentences 
are admirable in their way, and his strong good sense has 
added to our small stock of enduring epigrams. Every one 
knows his definition of laughter as “a sudden glory.” We 
will quote two other sayings which are not less admirable. 
“Words are wise men’s counters; they do but reckon with 
them, but they are the money of fools.’ And again: “A 
democracy is no more than an aristocracy of orators, inter- 
rupted sometimes with the temporary monarchy of one.” 





THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.* 

“ EVERY man’s faith, if he really has one, is in a special sense 
his own. Before he can really possess it, it must have passed 
through a medium, his own mind and thought, which has 
converted it from dogma to idiom.” These are the first words 
of The Faith of a Christian, and they indicate the whole 
purpose of the book. The author builds up his faith in the 
sight of the reader, avoiding no question, however funda- 
mental, and taking nothing for granted. What is commonly 
called orthodoxy differs from century to century, one might 
almost say from decade to decade, but we think that the con- 
clusions of this anonymous confessor of Christianity might 
fairly be termed orthodox, although, as he indicates in his 
preface, his dogmas are stamped by his individuality. The 
charm of the book is its entire frankness, the clear setting 
forth of a personal point of view, and the courageous deter- 
mination shown throughout its pages to surmount, and not 
slink round, the difficulties in the accepted path. The writer 
begins at the beginning, and discusses the existence of God. 
He endeavours to refute two arguments,—first, the one which 
declares that “to man’s idea of God there is no correspond- 
ing reality,” and secondly, that which maintains that “to 
the reality, if there is one, there can be no corresponding 
knowledge.” 

To his mind, the origin of the idea of God is no more ex- 
plained when it is traced back to belief in ghosts than the 
origin of life is explained when we get back to the protoplasm, 
or than the secret of electricity is discovered by a demonstra- 
tion of the properties of amber. The idea of God is, he 
maintains, a true perception of a reality, and not a figment of 
the imagination, since it explains the facts of the universe 
and renders the whole intelligible. The author defines God 
as “a Supreme Being, the Final Cause of all that is, who is 
possessed of Reason or Intelligence and Will, and is the source 
of that Truth the human mind is compelled to seek for, and 
of that Right which is imposed upon man in the imperatives 
of conscience.” As such he thinks the Deity may be in a 
measure known by man. That Pantheism fits his arguments 
almost as well as Theism he admits; but he discards Pan- 
theism on the ground that “if all that is is God, then 
truth and error are equally manifestations of God.” The 
Theist, he declares, “is compelled to admit that the facts of 
human error and sin are as real, nay, if anything even more 
real, than any of the facts he has hitherto encountered, and 
being facts they must find a place in the system he is in 
search of.” To the Pantheist, on the other hand, “error is 
at the most nothing more than ignorance, sin is nothing more 
than imperfection. There is for him no unalterable and 
essential distinction between the true and the false, right and 
wrong, good and evil.” 

All this brings the reader up against the origin of 
evil. Sin, in the writer's eyes, is a necessary adjunct 
to the gift of free-will. “There is no other alternative,” 
we read, “than to regard man as the first cause of sin, 
except such as inevitably leads to dualism, and the denial 
of human responsibility.” Again, he says:—“The mighty 
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river of moral evil takes its rise in the inaccessible heights 
of the hoary past, but it is still fed by the tiny springs 
arising in the breast of each one of us, and we may 
therefore conclude with a degree of probability almost 
amounting to certainty, that the original source, though in 
a different environment, is practically identical with the 
source in our own breasts.” He dwells strongly on St. 
Paul’s theory of the dual self, and makes the somewhat 
daring statement that “sin has never appeared more 
attractive to the mind than virtue, “however much it may 
have appealed to the mere passions.” There is, he holds, 
a self of man’s own creation, and a self of God’s creation. 
“We have given birth to a monster who feeds upon us, and 
from whose grim clutches we struggle in vain to escape.” At 
this point our author begins to discuss Christianity, which 
he holds to be the one true religion, and which he believes 
to be “founded upon the character of the life of Jesus 
Christ.” For nineteen hundred years, he declares, people 
of the most varying temperaments have recognised in His 
life and character the perfect type of true manhood. Christ 
was, in his judgment, “the great object-lesson for humanity,” 
and the one all-important Christian dogma is the fact of his 
sinlessness. From this fact he deduces almost the whole of 
the theology of the Churches. He considers that it explains, 
and even necessitates, the miraculous birth, and underlies the 
philosophic doctrine of the Trinity. To the mind of the 
present writer, he dwells too exclusively upon the divine 
nature of Christ. To do so is to take away from Christi- 
anity the consolatory doctrine of His true humanity, which 
for ever pleads before God the potential goodness and pos- 
sible perfectibility of the race. The sacrificial idea at the 
root of the Atonement does not revolt his sense of justice 
as it does that of many modern Christians. “If the creditor 
forgives a debt he pays it. This is substitution,” he writes. 
By such phrases the old propitiatory notion is softened, but 
not, we think, altogether relieved of its horror. Throughout 
the book the author makes, we think, too little of the 
problem of suffering. The problem of sin seems to swamp 
it in his mind, and he alludes somewhat scornfully to those 
to whom it presents the supreme difficulty. “The problem 
of suffering,” he says, “oppressive though that problem is, is 
not the chief problem. It appeals more forcibly to the 
ordinary mind, and to the more physically sensitive souls; 
but to the thinker and to the more spiritually sensitive souls 
it is overshadowed by the far more mysterious problem of 
sin.” Suffering, he goes on, “is of such a character that 
men have never felt their feelings outraged in attributing it 
to the will of God.” We very much doubt this statement, 
Surely the contemplation of suffering, to say nothing of the 
sense of it, has driven as many men to despair as the sense or 
the contemplation of sin. 


The last chapters deal with the teaching of Christ. “The 
uniqueness in the teaching of Christ is the conviction it carries 
to the mind,” the author writes. It “strikes upon the moral 
nature with the force and conviction of conscience,” he main- 
tains; but it is, he adds, essentially ideal in character. All 
attempts to bring down our Lord’s teaching into the region of 
expediency he deprecates. “ Under the influence of the desire to 
represent the teaching of Christ as practical, we frequently 
represent it as commonplace. We forget that if the teaching 
of Christ had been merely practical nineteen hundred years 
ago, it would long since have become obsolete.” The purely 
ideal element in the Sermon on the Mount is, in his eyes, 
part of its inspiration; and he sums up his views on this 
subject in an excellent sentence. The Sermon on the 
Mount “is as impracticable as the moral ideal, but it is just 
as imperative.” 


We have done our best to give our readers an outline of this 
very interesting book. It is one which attacks metaphysical 
problems without technicality, and treats of religious dogma 
in a conservative spirit without ever falling into the hackneyed 
phraseology so common among conservative theologians. 
How far the arguments to be found in its pages are calculated 
to convince the doubtful it is of course impossible to say, but 
no reader will lay the book down without receiving a poignant 
impression of conviction upon the part of the author, an im- 
pression by no means universally made by the religious litera- 
ture of to-day, and which in the region of theology—rightly 


—— 


AN “EDITION DE LUXE” OF EARLE'’S 
“ MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE.” * 

THE Cambridge University Press has produced a 
handsome edition of Earle’s Micro-cosmographie; ana as 
the taste of the modern book-fancier is for good pai 
ample page, and liberal margin, this pleasantly got 
quarto volume may do something towards making Narle’s 
book and Earle himself better known than he has been of late 
in the world that reads,—though perhaps the thing more 
needed from this point of view is a reprint a little leg 
ambitious in form, with a short biographical introduction, 
and just enough editing to remove the very few difficulties of 
the text. For students there are already Dr. Bliss’s edition of 
1811, Mr. Arber’s reprint of 1868, and the Pitt Press edition 
(1897), with Mr. West’s ample commentary, biography, intro. 
duction, and notes. But the affectionate reader who jg 
neither book-fancier, student, nor schoolboy likes a pocket 
edition of a book of this kind,—something more like the little 
old brown volumes in which the “ Essayes and Characters” 
appeared during the author’s lifetime. 

Born in 1600 or 1601—the date is doubtful—John Earle 
was twenty-eight when Edward Blount, the publisher of the 
first folio edition of Shakespeare, collected the “Essayes and 
Characters” already circulating freely in manuscript copies 
among the writer’s College friends, and published them in g 
very modest volume, with a short introduction or dedication 
to the reader setting forth the reason why the anonymous 
author had become “unwillingly willing” that his fugitive 
pieces should be given the permanent form of print. The 
expediency of anonymity arose out of the circumstance that 
Earle was in Holy Orders, and the taste of the day dis. 
approved of clergymen who amused themselves with light 
literary work. Earle was a wit and a humourist as well 
as a moralist, and it was more than probable that the 
epigrams which diverted his friends would give offence to 
ecclesiastical patrons and dignities. But apart from this 
motive of professional prudence there was no reason 
for concealing the authorship. The Micro-cosmographie 
contains nothing contrary to religion, morality, or pro 
priety, though, being a seventeenth-century book, it has, 
of course, a few passages and expressions which are more 
direct and plain-spoken than our modern taste approves. Far 
from being a cynic, Earle was one of the gentlest, tenderest, 
most affectionate, and most generally beloved of men,—“a 
man of great piety and devotion, a most eloquent and power- 
ful preacher, and of a conversation so pleasant and delightful, 
so very innocent and so very facetious, that no man’s company 
was more desired and loved.” From the testimonies of his 
contemporaries one gets the impression of a character of 
singular humanness, mellow even in youth, and fresh and 
simple to the end of his days. If dates were not forthcoming 
to prove that he wrote the Micro-cosmographie while he was 
still in the years between twenty and thirty, one would suspect 
it of being the work of an old, or at any rate an elderly, man 
with ripe experience of life. But the peculiar balance of 
judgment, the sympathetic insight, the large charity, and the 
wisdom that was proof against all the plausible false shows 
of the world were in Earle the outcome of a constitutional 
moderation of temperament. His genius anticipated the 
lessons of life, and we find in his book of “ Essayes and 
Characters” the promise of his own character as it came to 
be known in his career, rather than the condensation of the 
knowledge gained by experience. 

“A Stayed Man is a Man” is the fitting heading and 
first sentence of one of the most admirable “ characters,” 
and such a man must John Earle have been at five-and- 
twenty, the age at which he probably “ threw off” the sketches 
of the “child,” the “young man,’ the “good old man”; 
differentiated the “formall man” from the “ complementall 
man,” and the “complementall man” from the “ plausible 
man” ; read the heart of the “ modest man” ; and saw through 
the hollowness of the “vulgar-spirited man,” who “ follows 
merely the common crye, and makes it louder by one..... ‘ 
measures the happiness of the Kingdome by the cheapness 
of corn; and conceives no harme of State but ill-trading.” 
To Earle’s vision it was a very wide extent of human nature 
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that came “within this compasse ” of the “vulgar-spirited,” 
even all those “that are too much wedg’d into the world, and 
have no lifting thoughts above those things; that call to 
thrive well, to doe well, and preferments only the grace of God. 
That ayme all studies at this marke, and shew you poore 
schollers as an example to take heed by. That think the 
Prison and want, a judgment for some sinne, and never like 
well hereafter of a Jayle-bird. That know no other content 
but wealth, bravery, and the Towne-pleasures ; that think all 
else but idle speculation, and the philosophers madmen.” 


Every sentence of this is good, though the abstract proposi- 
tions might be mere warmings-up of second-hand reflections ; 
but in the touch of “never liking well hereafter of a Jayle- 
pird” we have a bold bit of unmistakable reality and 
originality. One would like to know what was the experi- 
ence of men who had been in prison and of their judges in 
the respectable world that prompted the sentence. But of 
this Earle’s record tells us nothing. Of prison life he cer- 
tainly had a more than hearsay knowledge even in these early 
prosperous years, or he could not have written of it with 
such poignant truth and sympathy :— 


“Men huddle up their Life here [in prison] as a thing of no 
use, and weare it out like an old suite, the faster the better: and 
hee that deceives the time best, best spends it...... Men see 
here much sin and much calamity ; and where the last does not 
mortifie, the other hardens, and those that are worse here are 
desperately worse, as those from whom the horror of sinne is 
taken off, and the punishment familiar. And commonly a hard 
thought passes on all, that come from this schoole; which though 
it teach much wisdome, it is too late, and with danger: and it is 
better bee a foole, then come here to learne it.” 


Studies of life and character such as make up the Micro- 
cosmographie are not easily done justice to by quotation. 
They are too condensed in form and too completely thought 
out within their limits to bear abridgment. To separate a 


part is generally to do injustice to the whole where the vein is | 


deep and substance is the main consideration. And, on 
the other hand, to attempt to represent Karle by a string of 
epigrams chosen for the smart conciseness of their form were 


to give an unfair impression of the man, in whom human | 


reality was so much more than form, though he added to 
soundness of sense the external grace of literary perfection, 
Yet here and there a true thought tersely expressed may be 
detached from the context as an example of his skill in 
epigram. Such are the definitions of the weak man as “a 
child at man’s estate, one whom Nature huddled up in haste, 
and left his best part unfurnish’d”; of the affected man “as 
an extraordinary man in ordinary things”; of the child that 
is “aman in a small Letter, yet the best copy of Adam before 
he tasted of Eve or the apple.” But we know Earle better 
when we follow his thought in the development of the child 
through the “ young man,” “the stayed man,” to the ultimate 
perfection of human nature in “the good old man.” The 
individuality of the author, the bias of his own mind, is indi- 
cated by his recurring depreciation of all negative and 
superficial characters; he has no sympathy with lean souls, 
and turns ruthlessly inside out the emptiness of the time- 
server, the waiter upon opinion, the shallow trafficker in mean 
conventions of social intercourse, the “ meere formall man” :— 


“When you have seen his outside, you have lookt through 
him and need employ your discovery no further. His reason is 


merely example; and his action is not guided by his under- | 
standing, but he sees other men doe this, and he follows them. | 


He is a Negative, for we cannot call him a wise man, but 
not a fool; nor an honest man, but not a knave; nor a Protestant, 
but not a Papist. The chiefe burden of his braine is the carriage 
of his body and the setting of his face in a good frame: which 
hee performs the better, because he is not disjoynted with other 
meditations. His Religion is a good quiet subject, and he prays 
as he swears in the Phrase of the Land...... His businesses 
with his friends are to visit them, and whilst the business is no 
more he can performe this well enough. His discourse is the 
newes that he hath gathered in his walke, and for other matters 
his discretion is, that hee will only what he can, that is, say 
nothing. His life is like one that runs to the Church-walke, to 
take a turne or two and so passes. He hath staid in the worl 
to fill a number; and when he is gone, there wants one, and 
there’s an end.” 


Educated at Christchurch and Merton, Earle lived a 
College life till he was over thirty ; and his knowledge of men 
was more than his understanding of women. 
the dearest friends Lord Falkland gathered about him at 
Great Tew, and “would frequently profess that he had got 
more useful learning by his conversation at Tew than he had 





He was one of | 


at Oxford.” In 1632 he became rector of Gamlingay. In 
1639 Lord Pembroke presented him to the living of Bishop- 
stone, in Wiltshire, and soon afterwards he was appointed 
chaplain and tutor to Prince Charles. When the Civil War 
began Earle’s part was with the King. He was nominated a 
member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines in 1643; but 
he declined to sit, and before long followed the Stuarts into 
exile. After the Restoration his loyalty was rewarded by 
preferment. He was made, in rapid succession, Dean of 
Westminster, Bishop of Winchester, and Bishop of Salisbury. 
He used his prosperity graciously, and was the steady 
opponent of all measures of retaliation against the Puritans, 
winning the respect and affection of the Dissenters, at the 
same time that he retained till death the warm friendship of 
Charles II. “Would that they were all such!” wrote Dr. 
Baxter on a letter from Earle touching his own differences 
with the Church of England. Burnet records that the King 
“would never see or hear of any one thing amiss in him.” 
And Bishop Kennet wondered how it was possible for any 
man “to have lived so many years in the Court of England, 
so near to his Majesty, and yet not given the least offence 
to any man alive; though both in and out of the pulpit, 
he used all Christian freedom against the vanities of this 
age.” The testimonies to his charm, his “obliging nature,” 
his guilelessness, are remarkable in their unanimity of praise. 
But perhaps the prettiest phrase is that of Izaak Walton, 
who commends his “ innocent wisdom.” 

The new Cambridge Press edition is a reprint from the 
“sixth augmented edition” of 1633, and a boast is made of the 
faithful transcription of old-fashioned spelling and punctua- 
tion. Up toa certain point this kind of faithfulness is good, 
but that point is overstepped when an obvious misprint that 
| spoils the sense is reproduced without even an explanatory 
| note. Earle characterised “the stayed man” as “one whose 
| if Ican is more than another’s assurance, and his doubtful 
tale before some men’s protestations.” But in the particular 
edition now chosen for reproduction a semicolon crept in 
after the word “another’s,” the mark of the possessive case 
disappeared, and the passage became nonsense. In other 
| editions, both prior and subsequent to that of 1633, the 
| printer’s error does not appear. Yet the Cambridge Press 
| editors have thought fit to reprint the senseless blunder. One 
wonders why. 








RECOLLECTIONS.* 

| Lapy MunstEr’s Memories are not especially important, but 
| they are always kindly. It is no’surprise to be told of the 
‘benevolence and goodness of Queen Adelaide; yet it is 

pleasant to see the emphatic testimony which Lady Munster 

bears to her unvarying kindness to the Fitzclarence family. 
| The situation was a trying one, and we cannot do better than 
| quote from these Memories the simple words which describe 
| her part in it:—* I know what it must have cost her tender 
| heart at times to see this beautiful family around her [her 
| husband’s, but not her own], and yet she ever loved them and 
| helped them with a mother’s tenderness.” (It will be 
| remembered that her own two children died in infancy.) It 
would be ungracious to criticise severely a granddaughter’s 

partiality (Lady Munster’s mother was a Fitzclarence) ; still, 
| we feel a little surprised when we are told of William IV. 





| that “he bore without abuse the grand old name of 
| gentleman.” Doubtless the “Sailor King” had some 
| good qualities, but this particular word is not the 
| one which we should be inclined to apply to him after 
| reading the Greville Memoirs, and sundry anecdotes that are 
| told concerning the early days of Queen Victoria. Another 
| Royal personage who makes a somewhat unexpected appear- 
| ance in these pages is Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, from 
| 1830 King of Hanover. He does not bear a good name here ; 
| but Lady Munster, who with her mother and sister visited his 
| Court in 1850, quite rightly speaks of him as she found him, 
| imperious, indeed, but affectionate. The dominant thought, 
| however, as we read the narrative is—What a blessing that 
| Hanover was parted from the English Crown! King George 
‘himself did not greatly prize his realm. One day he asked 
| one of his visitors where she had been. She had taken a long 





}  * (1) My Memories. By the Countess of Munster. London: Eveleigh Nash. 
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walk in the town, she said. “Pish! nonsense! why, the whole 
town is not larger than a fourpenny piece!” Before the 
visit to Hanover there had been one to Paris when Louis 
Philippe was nearing the end of his time. “Do you know 
who Iam?” he asked the young lady. “I know you from 
the pictures I have seen of you,” was the answer. “The 
pictures in Punch, I suppose?” he said, with a laugh. A King 
who read Punch must have been turned out of his kingdom by 
his Ministers’ fault rather than by his own. Lady Munster 
has, of course, something to tell us about Queen Victoria. 
One or two of the anecdotes go to confirm the aphorism 
that “a good woman always has a temper,” but there is 
nothing that really jars our feelings in what we read. Not 
the least interesting personage of whom we hear in these 
pages is “Green Jean” of Wemyss Castle. Lady Munster 
had the story direct from her sister, whose husband was Mr. 
Hay Erskine Wemyss. Two -ppearances of this traditional 
revenante are described. In one the figure appeared to Mrs. 
Wemyss’s daughter and a friend; in the other to Mrs. 
Wemyss herself. After wondering for a moment who the 
stranger could be, she recognised the figure. She said in 
telling the story: “I walked by her the whole length of the 
gallery, and I don’t think there are many who would have 
done that,—but speak I could not.” 

If Lady Munster tells us a striking story of a revenante, 
Canon Tetley gives us one yet more striking of a wraith. It 
has been told, we believe, more than once before, but it is 
worth repeating, so well authenticated is it, and in two 
respects so peculiar. In the War of American Independence 
the 33rd Regiment was quartered at Cape Breton. Two 
officers, Captains Wynyard and Sherbrooke, were talking 
over some military matters, when the former exclaimed: 
“Good God, my brother Jack!” Captain Sherbrooke “saw 
a man dressed in a hunting suit such as he had never seen 
before, with a hunting cap on his head and a whip in 
his hand.” Two other officers who were in a room close by 
heard the exclamation, and one of them said: “ The ice, then, 
is broken and Jack Wynyard is come out.” The fact was 
that Jack Wynyard had been killed when hunting that day in 
England. That two persons should have seen the apparition 
is remarkable; it upsets the “subjective” theory. Another 
peculiarity is that this second observer, to whom Jack Wyn- 
yard was unknown, a little time afterwards saw in a London 
street among the passers-by some one whose appearance made 
him exclaim: “ That is the man I saw in Canada.” He and 
his companion followed him, and found that he was com- 
monly known as “Jack Wynyard’s double.” After telling 
this strange narrative and some other things that are well 
worth preserving, Canon Tetley goes on to his own recollec- 
tions. His childhood was spent at Torquay, of which he gives 
us a miscellany of more or less memorable matters. Few will 
seem stranger to a generation which never experienced the turn- 
pike nuisance, than that there was one of these hindrances in 
the very centre of the town. Torquay, with its reputation as 
a health resort, was naturally a place where persons worth re- 
membering would be seen. Accordingly, we read about F. D. 
Maurice, Kingsley, Daniel Macmillan, and not a few others of 
whom it is good to hear. Canon Tetley is, we gather, a 
High Churchman, but he does justice to Maurice and the 
Mauricians. When he says that “he did not by any means 
always do full justice to himself in his books,” he speaks the 
truth. Doubtless he was “ indefinite.’ But he wrote on 
subjects in which to be “definite” is, very probably, to be 
wrong. Of Kingsley he tells a characteristic story. “My 
wife,” he said, excusing himself for coming on what might 
have seemed an untimely errand, “is such a kind-hearted 
woman that if she was going to be executed, her first 
anxiety would be that every one who desired to see it might 
get a good place!” The recollections of Daniel Macmillan 
are such as might be expected by anybody who knew that 
gracious and gifted man. Emma Marshall, Dr. John Brown, 
the Myers family, are among the celebrities mentioned 
in these pages. Schooldays at Tiverton naturally lead on to 
memories of Archbishop Temple. From Tiverton we proceed 
to Oxford, and the pages become crowded with familiar names. 
Mr. Tetley was a Demy of Magdalen, still in a great degree 
the unchanged Magdalen of oldtimes. The President (Bulley), 
Rigaud, and Bloxam were typical of the better class of the 
old-fashioned Magdalen don, for to deny that there was also 
a worse class —fruges conswmere nati—would be idle. Canon 


Tetley has also something to tell us about others, eenices 
contemporaries, who had not the delight of belonging to the 
most beautiful College in the world. We hear of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who, when the question was discussed how a too con: 
servative Head (F. Plumptre, the “F. P. 7 feet” of the old 
Oxford joke) might be made to bestir himself, remarked ; «] 
should like to stroll over him in cricket-shoes.” We read alao 
of a certain Fellow of Queen’s, elected when still in staty pupil. 
lari, who, excited by having obtained a First Class, and possib] 
by other causes, climbed on to the roof of the College. The 
Provost tried to bring him down from his perilous elevation 
“Do come down; we can all feel with you in your great 
success.” “No, you can’t, old chap,” was the reply ; “you only 
gota third.” That, indeed, was William Thomson’s only failure 
in life. To miss a First Class was also the fate of John Henry 
Newman. One graceful little story we cannot forbear to 
quote. Mr. Tetley, entertained in the New College Junio 
Common Room, observed that wine-glasses, doily, &., were 
set for a third guest, though he and his host were the only 
company. It was explained that an American visitor had 
given the Room a silver cup, and had asked that a plac 
should be laid for him on the anniversary of his visit. There 
are many pleasing reminiscences of things and persons out. 
side Oxford. We may mention the appreciative estimate of 
one of whose good work the world does not know enough,— 
Mr. Gambier-Parry. One morsel of wisdom we must not 
refuse to our readers, if, perchance, they covet long life. It 
was the prescription of a man who ought to have known. He 
was an Army surgeon at Waterloo, and he lived down into the 
“eighties,” driving about in his old Army cloak, as the writer 
of this review can testify; and the prescription was:—“[ 
always make my own wine.” But we must bid farewell to 
Canon Tetley’s delightful book. 

Of the last volume on our list we have very little to say, 
It is hardly a volume of “Recollections,” though we have 
included it under that title. It looks as if it might have 
been made out of the columns which “ society ” papers give to 
“ Personalities,” ““——- at Home,” and the like. It is clever 
beyond doubt, but it is not pleasant to read, and we have not 
found it amusing. It is quite enough to compare it with the 
volumes in which a well-known personage has been good 
enough to give us the pick of his diaries. The comments and 
characterisations are certainly not kindly: whether they have 
other merits we do not care to inquire. It is not possible to 
apply to them the common test of accuracy, for they deal 
with opinions rather than facts. We may remark, however, 
that the canonry with which a certain cleric is said to have 
been rewarded (p. 38) was not at Worcester. 





NOVELS. 


DOUBLE HARNESS.* 
Mr. ANTHONY Hops’s continued abstinence from the paths 
of fantastic adventure will no doubt be regretted by many of 
his admirers, but so long as the quality of his workmanship 
and the interest of his characterisation are as good as in his 
latest novel it is impossible to find serious fault with him for 
choosing to remain an absentee from Ruritania. If we 
remember aright, one of his earlier works—the total must 
now be rapidly approaching two score—was called Comedies 
of Courtship. In the volume before us courtship is practically 
left out of consideration altogether, the theme being the 
tragi-comedy of married life. It must not be supposed that 
Mr. Hope is levelling a wholesale impeachment against the 
honourable estate of matrimony. On the contrary, that institu 
tion is represented as desirable in itself, with the reservations 
that it depends for its success on considerable mutual conces- 
sions, and that, to judge from the central figures of the present 
story, almost as great harm may result from expecting too much 
as from giving too little. Further, the author’s illustrations 
seem to show that the course of married life, even in the case 
of the most normal and ordinary couples, can never be counted 
on to run with uninterrupted smoothness, for even where hus- 
band and wife may be bound with an unbroken bond—“ hearts 
in equal love combined”—there is always the possibility of 
domestic disaster engineered by their own children. Yet 
the attitude of the writer is far from iconoclastic, though 
tempered with a certain amount of urbane cynicism. Thus 








* Double Harness. By Anthony Hope. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.] 
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a 
i t of 
rsonage in the plot who comes unscathed ou 

pa ue sex is a bachelor, a middle-aged reprobate, who 
gums up his experiences as follows :— 


«Pye had lots of fun. I’ve always had lots of money ; I’ve 
never had any work to do; and I took my fun—lots of it. I 
didn’t expect to get it for nothing, and I haven't got it for 
nothing. Sometimes I got it cheap, and sometimes, one way and 
another, it mounted to a very stiff figure. But I didn’t ehirk 
settling day; and if there are any more settling days, I won t 
shirk them if I can help it. I don’t think I have anything to 
complain about.” 

The group of half-a-dozen married couples whose fortunes 
form the subject-matter of Double Harness were certainly not 
so fortunate as Lord Caylesham. Fanshawe, the stock- 
broker, is driven under stress of financial embarrassments to 
induce his wife to appeal to the generosity of a friend, in 
ignorance of the fact that she had once been that friend’s 
mistress. Tom Courtland is goaded into dissipation by his 
wife's violent temper. We need not pursue the inquest into 
these family skeletons further. They exist m every instance 
save that of the youngest pair of the group, who enter on 
the married state under the most brilliant auspices, and yet 
contrive within a couple of years to come within an ace of 
making the most resounding failure of all. Sibylla Imason 
was whole-heartedly in love with her good-looking banker, 
but injudiciously exalted him to a pinnacle from which he 
was bound to fallsooner or later. The result of her emotional 
jdealism was that when he failed to respond to her anticipa- 
tions, she vented her disillusionment in a policy which cut his 
pride to the quick. The estrangement advances by rapid 
strides, their child, which ought naturally to have been a 
bond of union or reunion, being converted into the stalking- 
horse of her grievances. Hungering for sympathy, she essays 
the perilous task of reforming an inflammable young rake, 
and gradually drifts into consenting to an elopement which 
involves the abandonment of her child. While Mr. Hope 
is persuasive in inducing his readers to acquiesce in the 
probability of Sibylla’s conduct, the real test of his skill 
is shown in the manner in which he copes with the 
arduous labours of extrication. The mutual relations of 
the various couples, and their knowledge of each other’s 
affairs, are utilised in masterly fashion, first to compli- 
cate, and then to unravel, the tangled scheme of their 
domestic fortunes. To write a novel about the course 
of early married life is a task demanding the utmost circum- 
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the ridiculous; literary Paul Prys can make themselves odious | 


without effort. Mr. Hope has successfully avoided the ex- 
tremes of Gampishness and callous curiosity, and treats the 
problems that grow out of the situation with a mixture of 
shrewdness and kindliness which commands the respect and 
gratitude of the “gentle reader.” ‘I'he lesson of the tale is 
that marriage need seldom be a complete failure, though it 
is seldom a brilliant success. We may note in conclusion 
that Mr. Hope does not represent his characters as the 
puppets of blind fortune, the victims of relentless circum- 
stances, but at the worst capable, if they utilise their oppor- 
tunities, of making the best of what is apparently a bad job. 





The Extraordinary Confessions of Diana Please. By Bernard 
Capes. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Capes’s new book is a very 
remarkable tour de force. He has created a kind of female Barry 
Lyndon, the adventuress without principle or pity; or, perhaps 
moreaccurately,a female Casanova, for her guiding passion is not 
gain, but love. Diana Please is the daughter of a runaway 
French nun and a Court dandy. She is stolen by a sweep asa 
child, and passes through an extraordinary series of adventures, 
of which her immurement in a private madhouse is the most 
startling. Mr. Capes makes out rural England of the late 
eighteenth century to have been an unquiet place for any one except 
agreat noble. Ultimately she drifts to Paris, and finally becomes 
involved in the insurrection at Naples, betrays her companions, 
and assists at the ghastly massacres on the return of Ferdinand. 
She calmly watches the torture and death of her only girl friend 
because she had dared to steal one of her many lovers. It is not 
a cheerful tale, but both in style and incident it reaches a high 
level of artistic success in the somewhat repulsive genre to which 
it belongs. Mr. Capes has drawn with unswerving fidelity the 
portrait of a monster, and has had the acumen to make the 
setting fantastic enough to suit the picture. Apart from the 








heroine, the King and Queen of Naples are cleverly drawn 
figures, and there is an admirable sketch of Lady Hamilton. 

Nigel’s Vocation. By W. E. Norris. (Methuen and Co. 63.)— 
Mr. Norris is the best of companions for an idle hour,—not 
because his books lack the graver qualities of good fiction, but 
because of his charming Thackerayan style, his good humour, and 
his genuine power of drawing attractive and lifelike people. His 
new volume seems to us one of the happiest of his recent works. 
It is primarily a study of the religious temperament, the young 
man who, after a short plunge into evil habits, enters a monastery, 
leaves it to take up a great property which is bequeathed to him, 
muddles his love-making, and finds the world so unsatisfactory 
that he retires to the cloisters again and attains happiness. 
Nigel Scarth, with his ill-balanced, unstable, and yet upright 
nature, is cleverly and sympathetically drawn. There are, in 
addition, whole hosts of excellent people of the sporting, out-of- 
doors type which readers of Mr. Norris know so well. There is 
also a pretty adventuress drawn with the accuracy of unhesitating 
dislike. Mr. Norris rarely succeeds in portraying a repulsive male 
character—the blind Mr. Trenchard in this book is a very modest 
rascal—but he can draw with the utmost fidelity a detestable 
woman. Not the least of the merits of the book is that it is not 
a mere palimpsest of impressions, but a story told with the true 
storyteller’s art. A character in a novel is not less living for the 
reader because it is developed through the action of the plot, and 
not expounded in an elaborate analysis by its creator. 

A Ladder of Swords. By Gilbert Parker. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—Sir Gilbert Parker has given us a romance of Jersey in the days 
of Elizabeth. A Huguenot girl and her lover escape thither from 
France, and are befriended by the Seigneur de Rozel, an admirable 
giant of a school not unknown in fiction. When Elizabeth for 
State reasons proposes to give them up to Catherine de Medici, 
de Rozel goes to Court, accompanied by the girl, her lover, and a 
pirate of the name of Buonespoir, and after a great deal of 
Court intrigue all succeed in making their peace with the Queen 
and acquiring her favour. The first part of the tale, where the 
scene is laid in Jersey, is an excellent piece of work, the rough 
humour and simplicity of the islanders giving the story a 
swing and gusto which it loses a little when it is transferred to 
Court. Leicester is an elaborate study, but, to our mind, his traits 
are a little overdone; Elizabeth, on the other hand, is an acute 
and convincing portrait, taken at one of the most difficult 
moments of her career. Sir Gilbert Parker, however, is at his 
happiest with simpler natures, and the pirate Buonespoir, de Rozel, 
and the girl Angéle are the best things in the book. Michel, the 
lover, who begins well, becomes a little incomprehensible in his 
subsequent rdles as Court champion and preacher of the Word. 
On the whole, it is a clever and inspiring piece of romance, written 
As the author 
admits, there are several anachronisms. In days when all gentle- 
folk knew heraldry, de Rozel would have given the technical 
description of his arms, and not the loose paraphrase of p. 123; 
and ina narrative inthe Elizabethan manner a reference to a 
tune in an opera is a little out of place. The spirit, however, 
seems to us to be truly Elizabethan. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 

The History of the Yeomen of the Guard. By Colonel Sir 
Reginald Hennell, D.S.0. (A. Constable and Co. £38 3s. net.)— 
It is not for common folk to have the privilege of seeing the 
Yeomen of the Guard, or, to give them their full title, “The 
King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard.” (The some- 
what obscure Latin equivalent is Vallecti Garde Domini Regis.) 
Visitors to the Tower of London see splendidly accoutred beings 
who closely resemble the Yeomen,—indeed, they wear precisely 
the same uniform, excepting the crossbelt. But they are not the 
same; their duties lie wholly within the precincts of the Tower. 
The real Yeomen of the Guard are seen only by those who dwell 
in, or have access to, Kings’ houses. They are present at great 
State ceremonials, drawing-rooms, levées, and Royal balls. The 
best chance for an outsider to catch a glimpse of them is probably 
when they discharge the duty of searching the underground regions 
of the Houses of Parliament before the beginning of a Session. 
This, of course, is a reminiscence of Gunpowder Plot. The search 
is now naturally a form. The crypt of the Houses is brilliantly 
lighted by the electric light, and the little oil lamps which the 
Yeomen still use do not contribute much to the illumination. 
The vaults of the old Houses were a very different place, and re- 
quired a real search. Those who have the privilege or the good 
fortune to see these picturesque survivals of the past may appro. 
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priately reflect that there was a time, and that not very remote, 
when the sight may well have been anything but welcome. The 
Yeomen, if not actually executioners, were closely connected with 
the gruesome business of executions. Probably something of the 
kind has been the case wherever they have been bodyguards of 
Royal or Imperial personages. The Latin speculator, it will be 
remembered, came to have this double meaning. The official 
whom Herod Antipas sent to behead the Baptist in his cell at 
Machaerus is described by this word transliterated into Greek 
characters. When the Duke of Buckingham was doomed in 
1521 by the jealousy of Henry VIII. his arrest was made 
by a detachment of the Guard. But it was Henry’s devout 
daughter, whom it is the latest fashion among modern 
historians to admire, that gave them the most active employ- 
ment. Their numbers had to be specially increased. More 
than two hundred “ Yeomen extraordinary ” seem to have been 
‘ appointed for the purpose of attending as guardians of order at 
the public burning of “heretics.” It makes a curious contrast 
with this gloomy story to read how the Queen had at least the 
feminine love of ornament. In 1553 she paid a bill of £1,000 for 
the “ rich coats of the Queen’s Highness’ Guard,” and spent also 
@ sum unnamed on 7,175 oz. of spangles gilt for embroidering 
their coats. Wherever we turn in Sir Reginald Hennell’s highly 
interesting volume we find some point of contact between the 
corps whose services, practical or ceremonial, he chronicles and 
the course of national history. The Captain of the Guard in 
earlier days was much more than a dignified and splendidly 
accoutred official, Under Queen Mary Sir Henry Bedingfield 
filled the post, which carried with it, for the time, the custody 
of the Princess Elizabeth. When Mary died Sir Henry did 
not think it prudent to await the coming of his successor, 
He relinquished his commission and retired from the Court, and 
Elizabeth appointed in his place an old servant of her father, Sir 
Edward Rogers. There was a curious repetition of history when 
Elizabeth followed her sister. Sir Walter Ralegh had been 
appointed to the captaincy in 1578; he was no favourite with 
James, and he knew it. But he was not a man to fly from danger. 
He officiated at the Queen’s funeral; but this was his last appear- 
ance in that capacity. The funeral took place on April 28th; a 
few days afterwards he was superseded by Sir Thomas Erskine, 
and in the course of the same year was committed to the Tower. 
Both James and his son had a strong taste for splendid cere- 
monial, and they naturally took a great interest in this gorgeous 
adjunct of Royalty. When Royalty for a time ceased, the 
Guard ceased with it, though the Protector, who was not 
without a predilection of his own for show and colour, 
did not neglect to provide himself with a _ substitute. 
Nor, indeed, could he afford to do without the personal 
protection which it was the Guard’s first function to supply. 
The latest instance of a Sovereign actually protected by the 
Yeomen is supplied by George III. When the mad woman, 
Margaret Nicholson, endeavoured to stab the King the dagger 
was wrested from her by a Yeoman, and it wasa Yeoman who 
seized another lunatic who fired at the King fourteen years later. 
We have touched upon only a few of the many topics of interest 
with which Sir Reginald Hennell deals in his “ History.” It is a 
work worthy of the subject,—a stately quarto, admirably printed, 
and copiously illustrated. Some valuable appendices by Mr. 
Maurice Church on bodies of a kindred nature, both in this 
country and elsewhere, must not be passed over without 
notice. 








HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

History of the United States of America. By Henry William 
Elson. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author of this 
stout volume of some nine hundred and fifty pages has produced 
an historical manual which most “ ordinary readers” will find per- 
fectly sufficient as a reference-book. He has, in fact, accomplished 
his object, which was to produce a book “that should fall between 
the elaborate works which are beyond the reach of most busy 
people, and the condensed school histories which are emascu- 
lated of all literary style through the necessity of crowding so 
many facts into small space.” He is also scrupulously fair. Thus 
although, when writing of the Civil War, he does not conceal his 
sympathies with the North, he refrains from using the offensive 
words “ rebel” and “traitor” when referring to the Southerners, 
because he has, as he says, a profound respect for their sincerity. 
Similarly, while he admits that Andrew Jackson debauched the 
public service by introducing the “spoils system,” he does not 
deny the intense patriotism of that curious man. Possibly 
readers of this volume will find the treatment of American 
literature in it rather slight and scrappy. This, however, was 
unavoidable. The elueidatory footnotes will be found of great 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Religious Doubts of Democracy. Edited by George Hay 
(Macmillanand Co. 6d.)—Some time ago the editor of the Clarion 
had a series of articles (since republished) in which objections to 
the Christian faith were formulated. He very liberally invited the 
editor of this volume to collect answers on the side of faith, and 
this volume, containing contributions from fifteen writers (among 
whom we notice the names of G. W. E. Russell, W. H, Bennett 
J. G. Adderley, J. H. Moulton, Dr. Fry, and C. S. Marson), is the 
result. A prominent place was accorded to the papers in the 
columns of the Clarion, and they are now republished. We cap. 
not notice them in detail; they cover a wide field’ in apologetics 
We may mention, however, Professor W. H. Bennett's admirable 
summary of “Liberal orthodox” belief as to the place and 
authority of the Old Testament, and a very impressive statement 
by Mr. George Lansbury on “Why I Returned to Christianity.” 
Mr. Lansbury has been through the fire. He believed; he 
became an agnostic; he has come back to belief. He feels cop. 
vinced that the social regeneration to which he looks forward 
cannot be brought about except upon a moral basis, and that 4 
moral basis can be supplied by Christianity alone. 


Westminster Abbey. Painted by John Fulleylove. Described 
by Mrs. A. Murray Smith. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is 
needless to praise Mr. Fulleylove’s work. Doubtless it is open to 
criticism in one respect oranother. Todeal with such a subject, a 
building which has so many aspects and is regarded in so many 
varying moods, and to deal with it in colour, is of course a yen. 
ture. We will not say anything more than that these “twenty-one 
full-page illustrations in colour” make together a very attractive 
piece of work. They are, at least, not inadequate to a great 
building which, however neglected or ill-treated by its custodians 
in past time, still retains substantially its beauty and dignity, 
Mrs. A. Murray Smith, who has written about the Abbey 
more than once, has given us an interesting book. The 
subject is inexhaustible, and she tells us various things 
which are little known or commonly forgotten. But there are 
one or two mistakes which should be corrected in the next 
edition. Thus we are told that Earl Stanhope fought at 
Almenara, “one of the battles in the Peninsular War.” It was 
one of the battles, doubtless, in a war fought in the Peninsula, 
but this particular phrase is appropriated to the series of cam- 
paigns between 1808 and 1814. It is a more serious matter 
when we read that Isaac Casaubon was “tempted from his 
native land by King James I. with the offer of a fat canonry 
at Canterbury.” Isaac Casaubon could have secured, if he 
had been willing to abandon his faith, a revenue many times 
greater than the “ fat canonry,”—it was a prebend of less than a 
£100 per annum, which the King and the Bishops made up to 
what had been Casaubon’s income as Royal Librarian at Paris, 
The “ French scholar” had no choice but to go after the fatal 
April 14th, when Henry IV. perished by Ravaillac’s knife. 


A book of devotion and instruction which may be unreservedly 
commended is With Heart and Mind: a Book of Daily Thoughts 
from the Writings of Bishop Handley C. G. Moule, D.D., by Louise 
Buckland, with a Short Life by the Rev. A. R. Buckland (B.TS., 
8s. 6d.) 


The Broken Sword of Ulster. By Richard Cunninghame. (Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cunninghame has 
an excellent subject, and he seems to have studied it with much 
industry ; he contrives also, considering that he is traversing & 
land so eminently debateable, to be impartial and just. The 
struggles of the Irish Celts against the Saxon domination have 
always been fierce, and the war waged by Hugh Roe O’Donnell 
and the Earl of Tyrone was no exception. The great drawback 
to the acceptableness of the book is the style. The title which 
Mr. Cunninghame has chosen has a somewhat suspicious sound; 
that, however, counts for little; titles have to catch the ear. 
But what is to be said for such flowers of rhetoric as these that 
follow? When Hugh Roe O’Donnell was escaping from his prison 
in Dublin, and fell exhausted on his way through the Wicklow 
hills, we read that “around him lay the winter night black and 
‘sullen, with death on its chilly pinions if no help should come.” 
“In Connaught dissatisfaction shook its grisly locks and bared its 
bloody arms.” “ Discordia demens, vipereum crinem vittis 
innexa cruentis,” says Virgil. “Dissatisfaction” is about as 
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feeble a personification as we have ever seen. 
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: . By T. H. Huxley. Revised and Partly Re- 

meent Pokus (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.) —Professor 
a ry explains, with becoming modesty, why and in what respects 
he — revised what was one of Huxley’s most successful books- 
One obvious improvement was possible : in the matter of illustra- 


«Of the three hundred illustrations in the present volume, 


er six have appeared in the text of the old editions.” Various 
ey eel have been made. The general character has been pre- 


served, but its practical utility has been increased. A good 
example is supplied by the fact that what was said of the Thames 
has been transferred to river-basins in general. Tho “ intelligent 
teacher” who, as Huxley thought, would have “no difficulty in 
making use of the river and river basin” of his own district, will 
doubtless feel grateful for being helped in his task. The general 
yalue of the book remains undiminished, while additions of un. 
questionable utility have been made. We should like to see 
chaps. 10 and 11 on “ The Sea and its Work” and “ Movements of 
the Land” illustrated by an example which would be familiar to 
a very large part of the readers who are likely to use this book,— 
the action of the sea on the coast-line of the county of Kent. The 
filling up of the old channel that separated the Isle of Thanet 
from the mainland, the origin of the Goodwin Sands, the recession 
of the coast-line in the neighbourhood of Kingland along with its 
advance on the South coast at Winchelsea and Sandwich, present 
a remarkable series of facts. 


The Exploration of Jacob’s Cavern. By C. Peabody and W. K. 
Moorehead. (Norwood Press, Mass.)—Jacob’s Cavern is in 
Missouri. In this pamphlet, published for Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., we have an account of the human and other 
ancient remains found in it, the flint implements, &c., with a 
carefully reasoned theory as to the date and ethnology of its 
occupants. The general result is that these were earlier than, 
and of a different type from, the Osages, the first inhabitants of 
the region known to history. This, of course, does not carry us 
very far back. It means more when we are told that these 
occupants were probably earlier than the “Mound-builders.” It 
would be ungracious not to recognise the academical zeal which 
prompts the composition and publication of these memoirs. It is 
not unknown in this country, but we could very well find room 
for more of it. 


Eton Nature-Study and Observational Lessons. By Matthew Daven- 
port Hill, M.A., and Wilfrid Mark Webb. Part II. (Duckworth 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—It is not easy even to describe this book, 
so great is the variety of subjects treated and so rapid the change 
from one subject to another. The object, of course, is to keep 
the observing faculties of the learner on the alert. Nihil naturale 
a se alienum putat. We may take pp. 53-77, containing, as 
they do, the studies and lessons for the early part of the third, 
or summer, term. (Chap. 24 gives “Work for the Easter 
Holidays.”) Observational Lesson XXIII., then, has four parts : 
“A Tuber”? “A Woodlouse” (both continued from earlier 
lessons), “An Opening Flower,” “Silkworm Eggs.” Chap. 25 
carries on the subject of flowers. Lesson XXV. deals with “An 
Opening Flower,” “A Silkworm,” “A Bee”; and chap. 26 
describes a hive which can be observed. Lesson XXVI. continues 
the subjects of Lesson XXIV. In chap. 27 we are told how to 
make a formicarium, and have some remarks on ants. Certainly 
the “ domesticated animals,” “ hangers-on,” and “scavengers” of 
the ants’ nest are one of the most curious phenomena that Nature 
has toshow us. It is very strange that this highly developed 
social system should be found in a creature so remote from the 
being in whom we find the greatest development of all the 
instincts and powers. 


Hossfield’s Japanese Grammar. By H. J. Weintz. (Hirschfeld 
Brothers. 10s. 6d. net.)—We are not in a position to criticise a 
Japanese grammar on the points of accuracy and completeness. 
We can but say that this book looks plain and easy to understand. 
It is described as “a manual of the spoken language in the 
Roman character.” It is, therefore, on the “conversational ” 
plan. The grammatical rules, &c., are stated with a view to this 
end, and there are special helps, as, e.g., a full section dealing 
with “honorifics,” a very important matter if one is to get on in 
Japanese society without friction. Then, again, there is a list of 
“conversational phrases on subjects of every-day life,” and there 
are Japanese-English and English-Japanese vocabularies. We 
observe a curious resemblance between Japanese usage and one 
form of the Latin superlative. The phrase tustissimus wnus is 
like the Japanese equivalent for ‘this is the longest,” which, 
literally rendered, is “this number one is long.”——With this 
we may mention, in Dent’s “ Modern Language Series,” Edited by 
Walter Rippman (J. M. Dent and Co., 2s. net), A First English 
Book, by the Editor, specially intended “for boys and girls whose 








mother-tongue is not English.” It has the advantage of some 
illustrations and of a “Phonetic Part,” giving the transcription 
of the Association Phonétique Internationale, which does not look, 
we must allow, as simple as the rest of the book.—— Yet another 
publication of the same kind is A Primer of Esperanto, by J. G. 
O’Connor, B.A. (Dixon and Hunting, 1d.) “Esperanto” is, as 
most people know, the latest candidate for the place of “ universal 
language.” It certainly starts with no small advantage if all 
that is necessary for learning it can be compressed into a penny 
pamphlet. 





Decimal Coinage and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
By Edwyn Anthony, M.A. (Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Anthony, if we may summarise his conclusion, is not an advocate 
for the introduction of the metric system of weights and measures. 
This would put us out of line—to mention one most important 
consideration—with the other English-speaking countries. On 
the other hand, he is strongly in favour of the introduction of a 
decimal coinage. In this the penny would be the unit; there 
would be a silver coin, to be named the “ arg,” to represent ten 
pennies; and a gold coin, the “norm,” to represent one hundred 
pennies. Certainly this scheme has the merit of simplicity, and 
would dislocate business as little as any change. 


The Vegetable Garden Calendar. By D. S. Fish. (Dawbarn 
and Ward. 6d. net.)—A plan is given for every month, the 
method used being to fill in with names the divisions of a plot 
of ground. These divisions are ten in number, and each is sub- 
divided into ten parts. In the February plan, for instance, 
January being a mensis non, we have the top division, with three 
subdivisions marked “nursery,” one for “earliest peas” and 
“second peas,” three for “broad-beans,” and two for “cauli- 
flowers.” In March the same division has three for “nursery,” 
three for “peas,” and two each for “broad-beans” and “cauli- 
flowers.” (Broad-beans seem to have more space than they 
deserve.) Each plan is followed by notes, and there is a variety 
of miscellaneous information. It should be said that the 
directions are adapted to the latitude of Edinburgh, and must 
be modified for other regions. 


Transcripts of and Eztracts from Records from the Past. Col- 
lected and Arranged by Edward Sayers. (W. J. C. Long, 
Worthing. 6s.)—Mr. Sayers has given us here a brief account 
of the three parishes of West Tarring, Broadwater, and Christ 
Church, Worthing; drawings of the three churches ; and copies of 
inscriptions on tablets, &c., on the church walls and in the 
churchyards. This is a very useful work, and it should be done 
for every parish in the kingdom. It is not to be expected that 
the result should be generally interesting; but it is of great 
importance that these records should be preserved. The book is 
not free from misprints. On p. 74 “Lord Lata” must be “ Lord 
Lake,” and the Greek has the theta in @vjoxe: imperfect. On 
p. 71 the inscription on the brass has some errors. “Jacit” may 
actually stand for “jacet,’ but “euj” for “cuj” is not likely. 
The rhyming inscription on p. 77, “hic iacit in requie,” &c., is 
in want of much correction, but we cannot say who is responsible 
for the errors. “ Poni Curavit” in the inscription on John Selden 
in West Tarring Church—he was born in the parish—cannot be 
an error of transcription or printing. ‘“Aheneum” for “ brass” 
looks a little odd. Has the “Interioris Templi Societas” to 
answer for these barbarisms, perpetrated some twenty years ago ? 


Three little volumes of verse may be mentioned together. All, 
we think, in one shape or another, have already appeared in 
print. A Little Child’s Wreath, by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, is 
No. XXI. in the series of “ Flowers of Parnassus” (1s. net). The 
author, who was related to the Gurneys of Earlham, died at an 
early age after a life of considerable intellectual activity. Perhaps 
her best known work was the “Companion to ‘In Memoriam,’” 
pronounced by Tennyson to be “ the best [commentary on his work] 
ever done.” We may quote the charming introductory poem :— 


** Our darling loved the meadows and the trees ; 
Great London jarred him; he was ill at ease 
And alien in the stir, the noise, the press ; 
The city vexed his perfect gentleness. 
So, loving him, we sent him from the town 
To where the autumn leaves were falling brown, 
And the November primrose, pale and dim, 
In his own garden-plot delighted him. 
There, like his flowers, he would thrive and grow, 
We in our fondness thought. But God said: No, 
Your way is loving, but not wholly wise ; 
My way is best—to give him Paradise.” 


The sonnets that follow are constructed after the Shakespearian 
model. Hymns and Narrative Verses for Children, by Mary C. 
Rowsell (S. C. Brown, Langham, and Co., 6d.) ; and The Soul’s Love: 
a Garland of Verse for the Christian Year, by E. Hermitage Day 
(G. J. Palmer and Sons). 
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We gladly mention the appearance of Erin, edited by Kuno 
Meyer and John Strachan (Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin, 6s. 
net). Erin is the first number of the “Journal of the School of 
Irish Learning, Dublin.” We wish it all prosperity. Genuine 
study of the remains of Celtic literature has our warmest 
sympathy. Only it must not be adulterated with politics. 
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OF BRADFORD. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 
HEAD-MISTRESS of the above Girls’ School. University qualifications 
(Degree or ea desirable. Salary,—minimum, £230; maximum, £300. 

A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 
average attendance of upwards of 300, 

Forms of application, Lao must be returned at once, may be obtained on 


application to the undersign 
y THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 
Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford, July 9th, 1904, 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The COUNCIL of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
are ready to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the office of PRINCIPAL of 
the College, vacant by the lamented death of Dr. Gurney. 

The successful candidate will be expected to possess a distinguished 
University record. His duties will largely consist in administration and in 
organising educational effort in connection with the College. 

Salary, £1,000 per annum. 

Applications to be sent in to the SECRETARY of the College before 
September 30th, 1904, 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
ON BROWNE'S FOUNDATION. 











The GOVERNORS will REQUIRE a HEAD-MISTRESS for this School 
for next January. University degree, experience in a good Secondary School, 
and training desirable. Fixed Salary £100 a year, and Capitation Fees of £2 
a year for each pupil up to 50, and £3 for each pupil above 50. 72 pupils 
now in the School. Cubicles provided for 20 Boarders. No personal applica- 
tion to be made to any Governor.—Further information to he obtained. from 
the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. G. GOODLEY, St. Mary’s Street, Stamford, 
Lincs.—September, 1904. 


UB-EDITOR.—PUBLISHER REQUIRES the Services 

of a SUB-EDITOR, preferably a young man, to take charge of high- 

class magazines; must be well educated, possess sound artistic knowledge, 

wide experience of artists and the prices they usually command, and be well 

versed in the art of making up attractive pages.—Write, giving full particu- 

lars of experience, &c., age, past positions, and salary required, to Box 4l, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


da PRINCIPALS of a High-Class LADIES’ DAY 
SCHOOL can RECEIVE into their home TWO BOARDERS on 
moderate terms. Reduction for sisters. Resident French Mistress; open, 
healthy position; tennis, hockey, cycling.—Misses ROSE, Abbotsford, Ealing 
Common, London, W. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right.”” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,”” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


Css COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 


OUNG LADY RECEIVED for half fees in Ladies’ 
School if willing to assist an hour with Juniors. Every modern 
educational advantage offered. Head-Mistress B.A. Music L.R.A.M. House 
large, extensive grounds. A short distance from London.—‘‘ ROMA,” 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 


RANKSOME COLLEGE for GIRLS, NEW MILTON, 
HANTS.—Very healthy situation. Southern aspect on borders of New 
Forest. Health of pupils the first consideration. Tennis, hockey, cycling, 
sea bathing (if desired). Diet good and unlimited. Fees 40 to 50 guineas 
a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


MN\HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Incorporated in the year 1877.)—-ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENS- 
BURGH. BOARDING well DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, 
Miss RENTON. Inclusive Terms for Board and Education, Eighty to One 
Hundred Guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS ; or 
D. HILL JACK, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 


EDICAL MAN (married, no .children) residing in 
; healthiest part of Bournemouth, five minutes from sea, could TAKE 
a RESIDENT PATIENT. Carriages kept. Terms, 3 to 6 guineas a week, 
according to responsibility of case and attention required.—Box 40, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
































OR HEALTH and HOLIDAY in the NORTH 
RIDING.—Large, comfortable HOUSE, in high, open position, over- 
looking the Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. arden, tennis, 


croquet. Beautiful scenery.—For terms, apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, 
Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, R.S.O., Yorks. 


IESBADEN, NEROTHAL 23—TO BE LET, a 








able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill 
Bingwood, Hawpshire, shed 


fine VILLA, 15-16 rooms, entirely or iu separate flats. Best situation, 
opposite Park, 
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rn U DOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, §.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., J. CourTON 
Couuns, M.A.. H. E. Maupen, M.A., J. Steppat, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.C.M., 
G. Prapgavu (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P. HuauEenet, 
TeRRIcK WitLiaMs (R.I.). C. Jerram, M.A., &. arge Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar- 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300. There are three Boarding- 
houses approved by the Governors at fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 

The AUTUMN TERM (which is the beginning of the school year education- 
ally) commences on SEPTEMBER 15th, 1904.—For all particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG ; 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. 

La aap) &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. 
BLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEMYSS ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. GADESDEN, Girton College, Cambridge. 














Boarding-Houses licensed by the Council :— 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss M. Haig Brown. 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath ; House-Mistress, Miss E. James. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application for admission may be obtained at 
the School, or from the HOUSE-MISTRESSES, 


ING’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, WARWICK. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LEA, Girton College, Cambridge, assisted by a large 
staff of University Mistresses. 

Special facilities for Modern Languages and Advanced English. Attractive 
curriculum for young children. 

For Prospectuses of School and Boarding House, apply to the CLERK, 1 
New Street, Warwick. 


RIGHTON, W. — LADIES’ SCHOOL. (Recognised.) 
Beautifully situated on Sea Front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4, WALSINGHAM MANSIONS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Languages, Orchestra, Dressmaking, 
Cooking Classes, Swimming, Riding, Hockey. Moderate fees. 


EST BRIGHTON, ST. AUBYN’S HOUSE, WIL- 

BUBY ROAD.—Recognised School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. 

Junior Division for little Girls. Inclusive terms.—Miss F, A. GILBERT, late 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Guernsey. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Principal: Miss 
LEADER (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). The Misses Fletcher and Miss 
Leader have removed their School for Girls from West Coombe House, Hornsey 
Rise, to East Finchley. Recognised by the Board of Education. Prospectus 
on application. Grounds of 11 acres. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


4 ASTBOURNE.—LADIES’ SCHOOL.—Beautiful Resi- 

dence, close to sea and downs; excellent Education on modern lines ; 

every facility for advancement in Music and Languages; physical culture; 
field for games.— Address, ‘‘G.,”’ care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 



































AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 
Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large modern house; 15 acres 

of land in pine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign 
Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 8, 
CARR. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberaleducation. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W. 
Established 1858, 
Principal—Miss METCALFE, 
Vice-Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss HART SMITH. 
NEXT T. COMMENCES SEPT, 22nd, Prospectus on application, 




















nl 


HURCH EDUCATION CORP 
C Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, EC RATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Seats 
Tepehere. ihe See i aries eerie for the Oxford Teacher's Diplom 
an e Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the T, i 
University of London, i © eacher’s Diploms of thg 
‘or instruction in the Theory and History of Ed i 

attend the Lectures of the University Beaker te Binet : A Students 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., ig fot en 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to nlite” 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or tho i 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne, ’ Me 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to gi liberal 
a rag how the a of ~. wee and trained $enahene and practical 
‘he Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAIL B GRAY, will leased 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. a to end 





UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frx £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and i 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of cee pe pr ee 
fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectue to 
all inquirers. 


Caves OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL For 
GIRLS, Ltd 


_ Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MA, 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
erty en rg Loy ae B. ey 
usic School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. i 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, ii J. Leawig, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 








St: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Diora of ey MANCHESTER, and 
L % % 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
This School has been moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only, 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy who have been Pupils in the School, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
'Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £0 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students. —Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


T MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kK) BOARDING and DAYSCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND. 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. ~ Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, near 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 

with dry, bracing air. Principal: Mrs. DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualified staff. Good mental and physical training ; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, &c. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received. Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils. 


AWNSIDE, GREAT MALVEB, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Principal—Miss FIRTH, : 
Camb. Women’s First-Class Honours Certificate, Medallist of R. A. Music, 
formerly Head-Mistress of the Bath High School. 

The Education and Culture of individual pupils considered. French and 
German Governesses in residence, Professors of known ability attending for 
special subjects. The comforts and refinements of HOME life. Delicate 
Pupils receive special care. Large grounds. Sanitary certificate. 

Prospectusand Photographs, with References, on application to PRINCIPAL, 
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tT MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


1; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
r soy teen peony gravel soil,. within twenty miles of London, 
modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Gr and Languag 
graded with special regard to needs 
hand carefully trained in and out of 
cialise in Languages, 
sic, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
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Refin 

Downs, 600 

iali Lecture System, carefull 

i teed delicate girls. Eye an 1 

lent ae for elder girls to s 
ture, Mu 


Ause t 








school. Exce 

Wisiity. io muineas per annum. 

Fees from 10 ger: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 





SS 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
LEXANDER, F.B.G.S8. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
* EXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
aut as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
—" including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
by) and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
bo wel and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean o Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


—————— 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 


ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE.-ON.- 
SEA, HANTS.—Excellent Modern Education for Girls, in a sunny, 
ing climate. Special advantages for Modern Languages and Music; good 

School Orchestra; opportunity of hearing the best Musicians. Riding, 
swimming, games. Twelve acres of grounds, including gardens and hockey 
field. Two Houses, Junior and Senior. Through communication with the 
North.—Apply to the Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Principal—T, GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 


The folowing Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on application 
to the Secretary :— 

Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics), 
Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Medicine, 

The Indian School. 

The Department of Fine Arts. 

The Department of Engineering. 

The School of Architecture. 

The Department of Public Health. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 

Post-Graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for Students desiring to graduate at the 
University of London inany of the following Faculties :—Arts, Laws, Medicine, 
Science, Engineering, and Economics and Political Science. 

3S. 


LONDON, 


Composition Fee 3 years’ course in the Faculty of Arts ... -. 63 guineas, 
a pe ‘a oa » School of Engineering or 
of Architecture ... ee 2 
pe »» Preliminary Scientific Course... Se ee 9 


“a pe Complete M.B. Course __.... pen fad «. 140 jae 

Fees in the Faculty of Science vary according to the Course taken from 
about 35 guineas to 40 guineas a year. 

Students are admitted to Courses of instruction in any one subject, 
provided there be room. 

Special provision is made for Post-Graduate and Research in the various 
subjects taught at the College. 

W. W. SETON, M.A., 


Asst. Secretary. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
A SCHOOL of LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


eum WINTER SESSION 1904-1905 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
etober 3rd. 

Two Entrance Scholarships (value £100 and £60) will be competed for on 
September 22nd, 23rd, 24th. 








ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ATH COLLEGE.—A_ First-Grade Public School, 
standing on high ground. Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., 
MA. (Oxon.), F.S.A. Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides, 
Preparation for Army, Navy, and London Matriculation. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES FRIDAY, 16th September, 1904, on which day an Entrance 
Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this 
Examination, if Candidates are of sufficient merit.—For further particulars 
apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 








One Entrance Scholarship (value £60), open to Students of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 22nd and 23rd. 
Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 12th. 

There are annually 18 Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee. 

Composition fee for General Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 
135 guineas; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
ag | ae and of University of London Students who have passed 

-relim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation 
for 30 Students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 





HE HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, 

ACTON, W. — Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, 

MA. (Lond.), Fellow of University College, London. The SCHOOL will 

REOPEN SEPTEMBER 2lst. Entrance Examination September 19th at 

9,30, Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions.—For Prospectus, apply 

tothe HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School; or to the CLERK to the School's 
Governors, Aske’s School for Girls, Hatcham, S.E. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 


School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&c,, conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 
Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Beformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army sides. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
shipsand Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 31 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britunnia, R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
condition. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
A First-Grade Endowed School (Founded 1519), 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th. 


D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master: W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination September 13th, 1904. TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 14th. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination September 13th, 1904. TERM 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 14th. 

Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK of 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


SBtv»-=a22E6.i7F OF 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apr to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tiield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 





























NIVERSITY 


DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 





J. MUBRAY, MB., F.R.C.S., Dean. 
K ING’S 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Architecture, Medicine, and Theology at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences for Medicine on October 3rd; for Arts, 
Science, Engineering, October 5th ; Theology, October 7th. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 10rz. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 2ist. 

Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


és idaies EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begin on TUESDAY, Sctober 4th, 


at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 








value 





| MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
SOMERSET. | 


| information. 


the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 


Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 


| as soon as possible, 





DURHAM. 


OF DURHAM. 


The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 
glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents - _ Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
UNIV. LOND.—A systematic COURSE of INSTRUCTION, including 
Practical Work, isGIVEN atSt. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment. Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ Curriculum, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 

' (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 3rd, 1904. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the 
Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, tenable for three years, 








| will be offered for competition in July, 18 


1905. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


i ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev, J, H, MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. _ 

For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). . 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— = 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS. TUESDAY, October 11th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 

Principal: C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Full Three Years’ Courses are 

given in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 

London University BSc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 

MEDICAL STUDENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Life Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
3S TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified successes with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, mere. own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 














SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


S': EDWARD’S 


For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR— 

A small First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 
Army and the Engineering Public Services, Moderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER — 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th. are eligible, as others. 

Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 

without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


er arn ee See 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 














SCHOOL, 


AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 
HIRTY GUINEAS A TERM. RIDING FREE. 
A Specialist with BACKWARD BOYS wants 4 more to fill new rooms; 


7 Resident Graduates for 16 boys. 
«§.,” care of Shelley’s, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 











LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding, Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
3 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 











RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
: Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &c. 


q INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 

|‘ PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
Hich School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches. 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


ee A BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME fora small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Milles. HEISS, 














ERMANY.—The PRINCIPAL of a recognised COL- 

LEGIATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

RECEIVES a few BOARDERS into her family. Escort in October.—Apply 
for Prospectus, &c,., to Prinzipalin, 8a Marienstrasse. HANOVER 





Five Boarding-houses,— | 
| Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 





M Se ips | : on 
any Scholarships | in any of the above capacities for the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 


| “Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on applica- 





— 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-— Fy. HORI 
OFFERS a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN «i 
in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for quel 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life, Own een, 
Home comforts, Excellent table. Best English references, Moderate ton 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME, 
Lindengasse 9, close to the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gen M 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &. Pho tlemen, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils, jy, 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London, Highest referengm 


menhsenatscce! 
ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD gp 
AMBROISE. Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of Fontaiy:’ 
bleau.—Mademoiselle QUETIN (Protestant) wishes to RECEIVE ine te 
home TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of perf er 
their education in the French Language and Literature. Other studi 
directed by competent Professors. Best references. dig 


1 0) a 

OARDING HOUSE, PARIS, prettily situated y 
“Le Bois.’—FRENCH LADY, syeekis English, DESIRES f° 
PAYING GUESTS. Every comfort; English service.—Madlle, 8, CARDON 
Villa René Blonville, Calvados, France. N, 


. » rene een 

ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHEREL, 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts 

Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boul at 

Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, fag 

des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. ary 


’ ~ ear 
COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admit 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park wt 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cad ual 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. B. I. St. John 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt 

Oise, France, ut, 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received, Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. "8 


D-UO0 AT I ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or nan 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, , 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


List OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904, 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 


























\ siatialidiais SCHOOLS 


University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 
J.and J, PATON, Epvcationat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 
Telephone 5.053 Central. 

A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 

of requirements be given. 


OVERNESSES.—Parents seeking superior Resident and 
. Daily English and Foreign Governesses (Finishing, Companion, and 
Nursery) for appointments in the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 
“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on 
application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational 
Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
kK and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMANS EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, (near Oxford Circus), 


ADY NURSES, LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COM. 
PANIONS, and SECRETARIES.—Those seeking the services of Ladies 











tion to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


WN RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 

STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four.—For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond's aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

_. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, w.c, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address 
“Triform, London,’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), ’ 
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JUST OUT. 
WARREN of MANCHESTER 


THE LAST OF At all Booksellers 


P tomance, MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S = 2% Lbraries 


By ARTHUR LAYCOCK. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
«The story is absorbing and aa tage 


—Dundee Advertiser. 
‘ | MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
London: SEO Ltd. , and of all Booksellers. 








NOVELS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.— The portraiture of the story 
is varied and well contrasted. In the hero 
Mr. Merriman has well indicated the conflicting 
elements due to his mixed nationality, and 


sympathy of the reader throughout.” 


THE 
CHURCH CONGRESS A S d \ invested him with a charm which engages the 
LIVERPOOL. 


(OCTOBER 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 1904.) 
President — LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL, 


SATURDAY REVIEW—“Its interest ie 





maintained up to a fine climax. It is certainly 
Mombers’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings H O P E one of Mr. Merriman’s best novels,” 


ing Men’s. 
except the Wore cial Guide” is sent with each 


cea grate. Thzee Tickets for members of tho By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


ld, 15s. r 
me en obtain Railway Return Tickets to 


and from Liverpool for a fare and a quarter avail- 





able October 1st to 10th. NOTE.—Mr. Merriman’s 14 Novels are published uniform in style, binding, and price, and 


Priority of application governs the assignment of 
h _ every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the HON. SECS., Finance Com- 


thus form a Collected Edition of his Works. 





mittee, the Church Congress. Church House, Liver- London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





]; or the Church House, Westminster, S.W.; the 


(.K., Northumberland Avenue; and Mr. John 
Br Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. F | S te = im , S 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 


scriptions recewed dy, THE Ov Conner | WE DOC, 


BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; THE 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


Bots. 4-Bots. | CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 


s 7 . 5 Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 light Dinner Wine. The quality (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
re roq4. sSRS of this wine will be found equal to 1 on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

Duane Street, New < U wre MEssrs, Sa silo auld os eet taalien 4/6 8/3 of I. per 10, on “application to the SECRET ‘ARY, 
a io ware Jew York rices, Jentra. ice, uckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
BRENTANO, Union q ’ ’ P to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bank 
UhA,ane 2; . ST. ESTEPHE Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


East, S.W. 





47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor F rgd 
al Pi ecar.| Sa ee a BIRKBECK BANK. 


+79: ie ig ° TANTS 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S usually sold at higher prices. ESTABLISHED 1851. 
LipRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tux The appreciation this wine meets Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
’ . ; is with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Harotp A. WILSON ComMPANY, Lrtp., 35 ing number <n 3 i Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
, cures us in ondon 16 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, Provinces, gives us often) jena Stocks ont Seman bong and sold, 
: 3 fid i itting it to those ildi 
T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, wap Ebepane pee wine, Apply Secretary, jfauthampton Buildings, High 


Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN | 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 





BooKSELLING DEPéT, Cairo and Port Said. ieee — Fr eit J OSE P H kal LLO J T "Ss 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no The ONLY 
ie ’ Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, “GRAND PRIX” PE NS. 
Subscriptions only received by GORDON We regret the increased duty compels advance in Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900. 


AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 


priceof 6d, per dozen, 








Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- JAMES SMITH AND CO., SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, | wINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 

















Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; Manchester : 26 Market Street. 
W.C. Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS 
sea READING-CASES FOR THE] _ iisieiiga's:20000000 0009973 0 
Quarter-Page ......... eocccee 313 6 
CASES FOR BINDING ‘** SPECTATOR ” WebOeleaees.tccccoees 1S 
Quarter-Column ..... ccocccese O17 6 
COMPANIES. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, ao ag. emananeminatieags fi 
By post, 1s. 9d. By post, 2s. 3d. Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 





May be had by order through any Book- May be had by order through any Book- 





width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


seller or Newsagent, seller or Newsagent, 14s. per inch, 





Or at the Office, Or at the Office, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. |1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. Terms; net. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart, BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for ry! odd numbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem eg sane Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstaff's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce. 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827 ; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
3c. each for ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
& for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; 25s. each for Shelley's Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 
4 Egypt, 1872; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All Ist eds. of 
elley, Keats, Je Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest 


SSE, 
brices, BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 





The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 





Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 
From birth to3 mths. From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards, 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London. E.C 





t 
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MIAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
cane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £50,000,000. 


ARGAINS.—Henry Fielding’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 

10 vols., new, £3 3s. (pub. £10 10s.) ; Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 58s. 6d. 

(pub. £7 7s.); Charles Dickens’s Works (Edition de Luxe), 30 vols., £16 16s. 

Catalogues free. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased for 
cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, 'Vhackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1543 ; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837 ; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. 
£12 Ps - LISBON, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 














LGIERS, PALMA, AJACCIO, and MARSEILLES CRUISE. 

16 days. 

£18 18s. CRUISE to GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, and the CRIMEA. 
London-Paris-Marseilles tickets £5 5s. extra. 

£10 10s. ROME TOURS, NAPLES, FLORENCE, and VENICE 
EXTENSIONS. 

PALESTINE CAMPING TOUR, visiting EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, &c. 

Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18. 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH &.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who aro always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

on score to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheftield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, FES. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 























Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN ” 


Is the Weekly Illustrated Now, 
paper for all Sportsmen, Country 
Dwellers, and Lovers of Outdooy 
Life. 

CONTENTS OF CURRENT ISSUE, 


COUNTRY-HOUSE TOPICS. 
AN AUTUMN BORDER. 

BIRD COMMUNITIES. 

THE SEA POOLS. 

TRUNK RAILWAYS AND BIG GAME. By 6.1, 


ORNISH. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. All the be 
Illustrated Country Books of the Week fully Reviewed, 


SOME DOGS I HAVE KNOWN. An Mlustrate 
Article by H. C. Davipson. 

WHEAT ‘‘MILDEW” AND ITS COMPLICATED 
DEVELOPMENT. Illustrated with Mier. 
Photographs by JoHN J. WARD. 


FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. A Seria 
of Useful and Practical Paragraphs Compiled each Week 
by “ Home CounrIEs.” 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Every Week «Th 
County Gentleman” Reviews the best of the Board's 


Leaflets. 


THE YUCCAS. A Group of Flowers for Lawn or 
Shrubbery Edge. Illustrated from Photographs, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. Every Week “The County 
Gentleman” Offers Large Prizes to Amateur Photographers, 


PRODUCING A STRAIN OF POULTRY. An Ils. 
—— — showing how a New Strain of Poultry can 
be Evolved. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR LADY ANGLERS. A Paper 
intended for all Women Interested in Angling or Sport. 
The Illustrations are thoroughly practical, and taken 
from life. 


NIGHT FISHING AND NIGHT FLIES. 


MY LIFE.—BY A POACHER. The Last of a Series 
of Illustrated Articles Exposing the Life and Methods of 
Poachers. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. The Rev. ArvypgL 
J. WHATTON writes a Weekly Article under this Heading. 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS. Sporting Ammunition—Changes 
in Loading—Small Cases—The Broomhead Bag—tThe 
Lessons it Teaches—Other Record Bags—The Grouse Com- 
mittee. 


YACHTING. By Henry J. Granpison. The Last of 
the Season—Rearrangement of Rates Required—A Dull 
Season—Race for Service Boats—American Cup Challenge 
—Another Designer Approached. 


£1 is. is Offered by “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN” each Week for the Best 
Story written on a Postcard dealing 
with a given Subject announced in the 
Weekly Issue. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 
3 Wellington Street, 





wpon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Strand, W.C. 
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t. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





SILAS K. HOCKING’S 
ABSORBING NEW ROMANCE. 
MEADOWSWEET AND RUE. 


Red Cloth Library, 6s. 








PETRARCH AND LAURA. 
THE SECRET OF PETRARCH. 
By E. J. MILLS. 
With 13 Photogravure Plates, one in Colour, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


—_—_ 





UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE. 
A LEADER OF SOCIETY 
AT NAPOLEON’S COURT. 


By CATHERINE M. BEARNE. 
Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








NEW LIGHT ON THE GREAT STATESMAN. 
MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 








AN INDISPENSABLE HANDBOOK. 
GARDENING FOR THE MILLION. 


By ALFRED PINK, Author of ** Recipes for the Million.” 
With Frontispiece in 3 Colours, 2s. 6d, net. 





A ROMANCE OF MARRIAGE. 
THEY TWAIN. 


By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. 6s. 





—_ 


THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS 
Is ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Cloth, 1s. net each. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 


MUDIE’'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of. Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for P"IVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopg and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDQN. 








THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ELizaBeTH BARRETT BRrowninG said :—‘* To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
SPEECHES ON INDIA. 


Delivered by LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, while in England in July-August, 1904. Demy 8vo, 
paper covers, 6d. nett. 


HISTORY OF THE 
DELHI CORONATION DURBAR. 


Held on the First Day of January, 1903, to Celebrate the Coronation of his 
Majesty King Edward VII, Emperor of India. Compiled from Official 
Papers by order of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. By 
STEPHEN WHEELER. With numerous Portraits of Princes, Chiefs, 
Nobles, &., and other Illustrations, royal 4to, £2 2s. nett. Limited 
Edition de Luxe on Large Paper, £10 10s. nett. 


‘*A worthy monument of a great historic pageant.’’—Guardian. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, F.B.S. 
Tllustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett, 

“ This book is timely....... Enough has been said to show that this is a mind- 
widening book, as Mr. Whetham not only has the precise knowledge of the 
scientific man, but he takes the broad view of the pailooopher:” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages. By C. B. L. 
FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Maps, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“A lucid, vivid, and memorable account of events...,....This is eminently 
history as it should be written.”—Times. 








LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SABRINA WARHAM. 


Price 6s. 


READY SEPT. 14ts.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
5s. nett. 


NOW READY.—The SEPTEMBER Number of 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD of EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
AND PROGRESS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 
Among the Chief Contents are:— 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

EDUCATION—A PRACTICAL IDEAL. By Rowtanp E. Proruero, M.V.O, 

(Chairman of the Higher Education Sub-Committee for Bedfordshire). 

CLOSING SMALL SCHOOLS. By J. C. Mepp. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: A House Divided against Itself. By GERALDINE 

Hopeson, University College, Bristol. 

OUR LEADERS.—IX. Arnold of Rugby. (With Portrait.) 

THE REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. From a 

Correspondent, 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS. The Teachers’ Common Room in an Elementary 
1 


School, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 


Prize Essay on the above Subject by H. HEISS, Abattoir Director of 
Straubing, Bavaria. Translated by C. CASH, B.A, 


Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


To be obtained of 
Messrs. CURTIS & BEAMISH, 50 Hertford Street, Coventry. 





THE 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d, net. 


Tus WetsH PowiticaL Programme. D. Lloyd-George, M.P.—InsTEap oF 
Conscription. J. B. Atkins. —‘‘Mrere Tecunique.” Roger Fry. — Tue 
Autuor or ErewHon. D, MacCarthy.—Tue Ansé Lorsy anp Mr, Beesy. 
Perey Gardner.—Tue Case or THE Free Cuurcu. Augustine Birrell, K.C.— 
“Prom Hien Mountains” (from Nietzsche). Translated by H. O. Meredith. 
—Po.iTicaAL PARTIES IN GERMANY. F. Tiinnies.—ITALIAN NOVELS OF To-DAY. 
Laura Gropallo.—Wuy 1s Russia Weak? §S. I. Rybakoff.—‘‘ Arey.” Arthur 
Ponsonby.—THE CLOSING OF THE HicHLAND Mountains, E, A, Baker.— 
Tue EnpD oF THE Session. D. C. Lathbury. 











T, FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


POSSSOSOSSSSSSSOSSOS SOSH SOOESOLOOOOSD 


THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY HAWKINS (now Lord Bram 


With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. ‘pton), 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By 


COWEN, late Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


ON THE ROAD TO LHASA. By Epmunp Canpizr, Special Correspondent of 


the Daily Mail with the Tibet Mission. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By G. D. Hazztepine. With Illustrations and 


Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [October 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Right Ho, 


Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Hevny Suroy-Kane, C.M.G., MP. Wig, 





numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [October, 
FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. By Sir Henry Porrincer, Bart. 2 vols, with 

Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. [November, 
SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN PORTUGAL. By Gizerr Wargoy 

Author of “Three Rolling Stones in Japan.” With Ilustrations by GitperT James. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (October, ; 


EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. By Geratp Campsett. With Photo. 


gravure Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By Percivat Somers. With Photograyury 


Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (October, 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH PRIESTS. By Epwyrn R. Bevan, Author 


of “The House of Seleucus.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: his Life and Works. By EH. J. Dent, Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. With Portrait, 8vo. 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Grover, Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Cotober 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC FALLACIES. By W. W. 


CARLILE, M.A., Author of “‘ The Evolution of Modern Money.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. By F. Carruruers Govtp. Super-royql 


4to, 6s. net. Also 100 Large-Paper Copies, Numbered and Signed by F. C. GOULD, £2 2s, net. 


OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC RECORD. By the Rev. Huan Bosangver 


and R.A. WENHAM. Crown vo, 6s. [October, 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A.C. Forszs. With Illustrations, demy 80, 
GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY. By M. R. James, LittD, 


Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOUSE, GARDEN, AND FIELD. A Collection of Short Nature Studies. By 


L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of Leeds. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. By Aveust Weismann, Professor of Zoology in 


Freiburg University. Translated by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 32s. net. 


LECTURES ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN. By Roserr Horcaisvy, 


M.D., F.B.C.P., Author of ‘* Food and the Principles of Dietetics.” Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. By H. H. Turner, D.Sc, F.R.S., Savilian 


Professor of Astronomy at Oxford University. Demy 8vo, with Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. net. 











ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. 
POTTERY, PORCELAIN, GLASS, & SILVER By ARDERN HOLT. 
ay SRERT RE ane. HOCKEY AS A GAME FOR WOMEN. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR By EDITH THOMPSON. 
THE INEXPERIENCED. WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
By HUBERT WALTER. By MARY L. BREAKELL. 
NEW FICTION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. PETER’S PEDIGREE. 
Ly F. F. MONTRESOR, Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” &c. By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of “ The Boy, Some Horses, and & 
Girl.” With Illustrations by Nora K. SHELLEY. 
THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. THEs RAMBLING RECTOR. 
By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of ‘‘ The King with Two Faces,” By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “ Lady Anne’s Walk." 
THE REAPER. CHECKMATE. 
By EDITH RICKERT. By ETTA COURTNEY. 
SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. By Mrs. Atrrep Smewicx, Author of “Cynthia's Way,” “The Beryl 
Stones,” &c. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
Publisher to .mM. Fudia Office. ew 


Lonpow: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the ‘* SpEcTATOR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 10th 1904 
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